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Introduction to the Symposium 


Within the family of teachers and administrators there is no need 
to linger at length on the difficulties of our jobs. We have all found 
out that responsibility for bringing about changes in human beings— 
for providing for the development of their full potential and for 
their successful adaptation in a society which often seems confused 
about what it really wants—is about as frustrating as it is challeng- 
ing. And, although we educators certainly do not want pity, there is 
nothing undignified about admitting we could use some fresh ideas. 

It was in this spirit that the School Review went to eight social 
scientists at the University of Chicago, one each from anthropology, 
economics, geography, history, law, political science, psychology, 
and sociology. We went to them because education is a social enter- 
prise, and that is what social scientists study. We were curious, we 
said, about how social scientists would go about trying to under- 
stand educational phenomena. 

The social scientists agreed that this was a fair and intriguing 
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question. They reminded us that the aim of science is to understand, 
not advise. They would not attempt to offer solutions to problems, 
but they would suggest the kinds of concepts and issues their sci- 
ence would consider important. The reader will find that the eight 
social scientists here offer their separate replies to the same two 
guiding questions that we addressed to them. 

First, what, in general terms, is your science about? What parts or aspects of 
society does it study, what is the nature of the questions it raises, and how does it 
go about discovering the answers? The aim here is to indicate the scope of the 
particular science and some of the characteristic concepts that direct its inquiries. 

Second, and more specifically, what is the relation of your science to the edu- 
cational enterprise? Suppose that you, as one scientist working in your field, 
wanted to examine education in the terms most frequently used in your science, 
what kinds of phenomena would you focus on, what kinds of questions would 
you raise, what kinds of concepts would you apply? The aim here is to identify 
the central issues that each scientist feels are most significant for understanding 
education within the characteristic framework of his particular branch of social 
science. 

It is, of course, natural that each of our writers, working inde- 
pendently, tended to interpret the questions somewhat differently 
and to emphasize aspects of the common problems that most ap- 
pealed to him. But as we examined the articles closely, we were im- 
pressed with a certain community of spirit and of thought among 
these representatives of eight different disciplines, and, we believe, 
between them as a group and us who are placed more centrally in 
education. We could not help feeling that the distance from our side 
of the campus to theirs was narrower than we had thought. In short, 
we found not only fresh ideas as we had hoped but common con- 
cerns as well. And more, we made the happy discovery also of new 
colleagues—and a personally delightful and professionally stimulat- 
ing group they are. 

In the last paper, we two from the Department of Education put 
down some of the implications that the set of papers has for the 
study and practice of education. We would hope that the discourse 
begun here will be continued and amplified, not only in print, but in 
face-to-face discussion among social scientists, educators, and their 
students. 
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FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 


Social Anthropology and the 
Educational System 


Anthropology and education, in theory, should have reasonably 
close working relations, since both are concerned with the transmis- 
sion of the social heritage from one generation to the next and with 
the processes by which that transmission is achieved. But educators 
in the middle of these processes are occupied by the task of keeping 
the operations going, particularly in this period of changing models, 
and have little time or opportunity to step outside their educational 
institutions and see them as a system in the society as a whole. And 
anthropologists, with some notable exceptions, are reluctant students 
of our own society and culture. Where they are interested in edu- 
cation, they have been more concerned with studying the educative 
processes in simpler situations in which the society can be compre- 
hended as a whole. When they look at our own educational system, 
they may have perspective, but they lack familiarity with its details 
and problems, except as they may teach in a university or college or 
have children in the local school system. 

On the periodic occasions when educators and anthropologists 
meet in conference on common problems, these differences are 
clearly demonstrated. There is much agreement at a relatively high 
level of abstraction, but such conferences seldom get down to con- 
crete cases, nor do they formulate and carry through any joint re- 
search projects. The recent Stanford Conference on Education and 
Anthropology did an excellent job with regard to outlining the prob- 
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lem areas in education to which anthropology might contribute 
and in presenting the thinking of some of our best anthropologists 
as to how that contribution might be made. Both the educators and 
the anthropologists present agreed that they had learned a great 
deal from the interaction. But more significant long-term results are 
likely to come from the few anthropologists who are working ac- 
tively in departments of education or who hold joint appointments 
in both fields. 

My task in this symposium is both easier and more difficult than 
that of most of my colleagues in the social sciences. The economics, 
or the politics, or the history, or the psychology of education has a 
familiar ring to most people—and particularly to those concerned 
with the educational system itself. The “anthropology of education,” 
on the other hand, brings little response from either the layman or 
the educator. A principal faced with practical problems never thinks 
of consulting an anthropologist. A generation hence, however, an- 
thropologists may be as common in school systems as psychologists 
are at present. For the terms “social” and “cultural” are appearing 
in the vocabulary of professional educators with increasing fre- 
quency, and these are the major concepts with which the social 
anthropologist is concerned. 


Social anthropology itself is only one discipline in the complex 
of anthropology, but it is the one of greatest potential interest to 
educators. Anthropology started with the objective of studying the 
whole of man—man as a biological organism, as a social being, and 
as a creator and carrier of culture—and of seeing these aspects in 
relation to one another. Inevitably anthropology has divided into 
sper ialties, but it has attempted with considerable success to main- 
tain this overall view. Physical anthropologists, who are particularly 
concerned with the origins and evolution of man, the formation of 
races, and the biological basis for behavior, have often used the 
school as a convenient laboratory for the study of physical growth 
and its correlations with other indices of development. Maria Mon- 
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tessori’s applications of physical anthropology to pedagogy are well 
known in the history of education, but the major contribution of 
physical anthropology has been an indirect one—the destruction of 
the myth of racial superiority. 

Cultural anthropology developed out of an interest in man’s social 
institutions and traditional ways of life. Columbus and Magellan 
opened up a new world to the scholar, and the ordering, analysis, 
and interpretation of the cultures of the non-Western world gradu- 
ally became the province of the cultural anthropologist. At first the 
emphasis was evolutionary or historical, in keeping with the intel- 
lectual climate of the nineteenth century. More recently there has 
been a shift in the direction of comparative and generalizing inter- 
ests, and the gradual differentiation of social anthropology as a sepa- 
rate subdiscipline. And social anthropologists, in turn, have begun 
to study our own modern civilization with a fresh eye and by the 
use of methods and concepts developed in connection with smaller 
non-literate societies. 

Unlike their more specialized social-science colleagues, social an- 
thropologists approaching an American community attempt to see 
it as a whole. They may first dissect out the various social institu- 
tions and trace their ramifications, but their main job is to put the 
pieces together in a meaningful relationship. And the social anthro- 
pologist adds one priceless ingredient which has come fron his 
broad, comparative study of all kinds of peoples—the/concept of cul- 
ture. All of us work and live continuously in a world of specialized 
habits which we have learned in the family, in school, or elsewhere. 
These we are normally unaware of, just as we are unaware of the 
order, or grammar, of the language we speak. Only by studying an- 
other and radically different society, with different customs and 
ways of life, can we return to our own society and see our special- 
ized habits in new perspective. The anthropologist is our closest 
equivalent to the man from Mars. 

If you, as teacher or administrator, were able to spend a year ob- 
serving the educational system of an American Indian, or African, 
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or Southeast Asian group, you would find superficial similarities and 
puzzling differences. If you visited the Hopi Indians on their reser- 
vation, for example, you might be delighted with the order and 
decorum in the classroom, but you would miss the energy and com- 
petitiveness of many American schools. And when the local teacher 
told you that a girl receiving an A on her report card might burst 
into tears at being so singled out, you might be interested enough 
to follow the children home to the villages on top of the mesas. 

You have seen pictures of these pueblo villages, each inhabited 
by several hundred Indians who wrest a difficult living from the 
semi-desert plateaus of northern Arizona. As you penetrate beneath 
the surface, you find that most things are “backward”—or are done 
quite differently from the way we are accustomed to do them. And 
yet the Hopi Indians have resided on and around these mesas since 
about 500 a.p. and have managed to transmit the bulk of their social 
heritage from generation to generation right down to the present 
day. 

The social organization is radically different from ours. Each 
household has an old grandmother and her daughters and their chil- 
dren, with husbands who live with them and cultivate their fields 
but whose loyalties and obligations are mainly to their sisters’ house- 
holds. The father is a comrade to his children and teaches his sons 
economic pursuits, but the major teacher is the mother’s brother, 


the head of the clan, and it is he who is called on in case punish- 


ment is needed. 

Hopi education begins in the extended family and clan and con- 
tinues through adolescence in the ritual societies concerned with 
impersonating the gods for community welfare and the necessary 
rain. This is an intensive and long-continuing education, often in an 
emotionally charged atmosphere, and it has enabled the Hopi Indi- 
ans to maintain their culture in the face of tremendous pressures for 
change. The values of conformity have been emphasized, along with 
passive resistance; co-operation is a virtue and competition a threat 
to the security of all. Social control is in terms of public opinion; 
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there are no Hopi policemen in the secular sense, though “bogey- 
men” katcinas and witches are a supernatural threat and a powerful 
force for conformity to traditional behavior. 

The observer who had achieved this much familiarity with Hopi 
society and culture would have a greater appreciation of the diffi- 
culties involved in integrating American-style schools with Hopi 
community life and of turning out graduates who can easily make 
their way in the competitive American society. When he returns to 
his own school system, he is also likely to “see” things which earlier 
he was not so aware of: the role of the family and neighborhood in 
the educational process, the relations between teacher and student, 
and particularly the relations between student and student. And 
many behavioral characteristics of school children which were for- 
merly taken for granted as “natural” will be seen to be cultural. 

If our teacher or administrator had enough time, he or she might 
apply for a Fulbright award and spend another year among the 
Igorots of the Mountain Province in the Philippines, where the 
pagan mountaineers still live in grass-thatched wooden houses and 
cultivate rice in terraced valleys and sweet potatoes in gardens 
around the houses or in hillside clearings. Here the family organi- 
zation is much like our own in structure and function. On closer 
inspection, the villages in some regions are found to be organized 
in wards, and for each ward of 25-50 households there is a central 
stone platform with an adjoining low hut in which the old men sleep. 

Each of these ward centers is an independent unit for certain 
purposes, but they co-operate to carry out the group activities and 
ceremonials which insure community welfare and continuity. Each 
center is a political center, where the old men decide disputes and 
enforce the customary law. Each center is also a religious center, 
since the ceremonies are either held at one or another or are cele- 
brated simultaneously at each. The platforms are likewise social 
lounging places for the males of the ward. And last, but not least, 
the ward centers are schools. Boys at the age of six or seven leave 
their homes and frequent the centers, returning to their homes for 
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meals and other activities but sleeping in the ward huts with the 
old men. The older boys supervise the younger group and teach 
them their tasks. The old men, in turn, teach the boys the history 
and rituals of the ward and village and allow them to learn the 
prayers by assisting and observing. Here there is a pure age hier- 
archy—the oldest man is in charge of the group until he dies or is 
disabled, when the next oldest takes his place. 

Of interest, also, are the patterns of courtship and marriage. Girls 
likewise leave their natal households after the day's tasks are fin- 
ished and repair to a girls’ sleeping house or to the house of a wid- 
ow. Here in the evening come groups of adolescent boys to sing 
and banter and engage in courtship activities. Once a girl accepts 
a boy, he is allowed to sleep in the girls’ house. When the couple 
decide to marry, ceremonies in which the respective households 
take part are first held, and then ceremonies involving the ward and 
the whole community. At these latter ceremonies the couple are 
given a house and their inheritance of rice fields and other wealth 
and are treated as full adults—a practice which may be one factor 
in the unusual degree of self-reliance and initiative which is found 
among these people. If children are born, the alliance between the 
families is cemented and divorce seldom takes place. In contrast to 
the sexual freedom of the courtship period, adultery after marriage 
is a very serious crime and is punished by ostracism and supernatu- 
ral sanctions. 

Here, our observer would find, the public schools and the mission 
schools have an easier task than among the Hopi, in certain respects 
at least. The children are used to leaving home at an early age, and 
a dormitory in a mission school has many of the attractions of the 
ward center. But there are certain unsolved problems: What hap- 
pens to the rituals which are essential to community welfare and 
integration when the old men die? What will happen to the whole 
complex of marriage and land inheritance when marriage with 
strangers begins to take place? And who will look after the old 
people and scratch their feet to put them to sleep? 
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Our observer can leave these questions to be worked out by 
others, but, as he returns to his own community school, he may note 
some additional features that formerly escaped his attention and 
may perhaps think more seriously about some of the problems of 
adolescence. He may, for example, be more aware of the signifi- 
cance of “age grading” and the educational influence of peer groups. 
The rivalries and competition of classes may be seen to have some 
social functions. He may decide to investigate further the extra-cur- 
riculum activities to see who participates and in what roles and how 
participation is related to school and neighborhood. He may also 
begin to think about the relation of his school to the larger com- 
munity and may consider the question whether he and the school 
should be agents in maintaining the traditional values or leaders in 
adapting to the new values that are emerging in our society. Before 
he left for the visit to the Hopi and to the Philippine mountains, he 
had few doubts, but now he is not so sure. Are there some alterna- 
tives which may fit the future needs of our society and the emotional 
requirements of well-developed personality better than our present 
ambivalent attitudes toward courtship and early marriage? Have 
those adolescent cliques he sees ranging the halls and the highways 
already developed new alternatives? 

Our observer may also become somewhat dissatisfied with the 
contents of the educational journals. Discussions of the problems of 
increased numbers of students, of the shortage of teachers, of the 
securing of financial support, and the innumerable surveys don't 
signify as much as they should. In fact, the problems they pose are 
not scientific problems at all—no matter how practical or important 
the reports sound or how much money was spent in carrying out 
the surveys. 

At this point our educator may wish he had never hear of anthro- 
pology nor left our safe shores, either mentally or physically. For 
not only do his initial questions remain unanswered, but a whole 
host of unfamiliar and more difficult questions have been raised by 
his brief excursion to exotic lands. He can either retreat or go on. 
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If he chooses to go on, he has already acquired some assets. He 
has learned to look at institutions as having an organization and a 
function, and as being parts of a larger whole. He has seen that, by 
looking at the relations of one institution to the others in society, 
he can begin to understand the one institution better. He has learned 
to see similarities and differences by comparing instances. He has 
become aware of the concept of culture and has learned that he, 
like every other human being, participates in a culture. He has be- 
come less ethnocentric. He now begins to look for that ideal study 
of the school system in a community which will make everything 
clear and will answer all, or most, of his new questions. As he ran- 
sacks the literature in search of these studies, he gradually comes 
to the realization that there aren't any, at least not any of the type 
that he would like to find. For there are only a few social anthro- 
pologists to exploit all the social experiments that collections of 
human beings have been making since men arrived on earth, and 
the non-literate world offers a much greater range of social and 
cultural phenomena than does our own. And the few social anthro- 
pologists concerned with American society have generally concen- 
trated on its larger dimensions and organization. If the educator 
wants more detailed understanding of the educational system from 
the standpoint sketched here, he has to become his own social an- 
thropologist. If he does so, he will find that there are many useful 
by-products in addition to the major objectives. But we should warn 
him at this point that, after he has made a social anthropological 
study of a school system in a typical community, he will have de- 
veloped further questions which seem more important and which 
require still further researches. 


Social anthropologists have made some studies of communities in 
various parts of the United States. From these and the more exten- 
sive studies of sociologists, we are familiar with the social structure 
of typical communities in various regions. The educator interested 
in beginning a study of the educational enterprise in his own com- 
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munity can gain some understanding of the overall patterns from 
these studies. From the anthropologically oriented accounts he will 
get a greater emphasis on informal organizations and more attention 
to cultural detail, along with a methodological emphasis on partici- 
pant observation, extensive interviewing, and “just listening.” 

It is not particularly important where the educator starts in his at- 
tempt to unravel the educational system. He will be interested in 
everything—the minutes of the board meetings and who has influence 
with the board; the ideas of teachers, and what they talk about in the 
restrooms and at informal gatherings; the behavior of children in 
school and out; the material used in courses and the reactions to it; 
and many more things. Of course not all of his observations will be 
of equal importance, but all are relevant to some of the systems of 
organization and patterns of behavior that make up a school. 

We have devices available for continuous experimental observa- 
tion, tape recorders and photographic equipment, and these can 
often be utilized to provide raw materials for analysis and interpre- 
tation. The recordings and films need to be suplemented by inter- 
views with teachers and with students, and with members of the 
community and the parents as well. The factions which form in 
many American communities on the issue of traditional versus newer 
methods of education should be studied rather than condemned, 
for they are often valuable keys to an understanding of community- 
school relationships. 

Education, we will remember, is concerned with the transmission 
of the social heritage from generation to generation and therefore 
is a conservative institution. Hence school boards are generally 
chosen from the traditionally minded. Teachers, on the other hand, 
are usually interested in newer ideas and procedures; the more so, 
the younger they are. The administrators are in the middle, forced 
to make some compromise with the two extremes. How policy de- 
cisions are made in such cases is frequently not shown in the min- 
utes of board meetings but can be discovered nevertheless. 
Teachers are perhaps more predictable, having passed through a 
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series of uniform tasks designed to train them to present specific ma- 
terials in a standard way. Even so, there is much to be learned about 
teachers: their basic attitudes toward their work, their conception of 
children, the informal leadership which exists in the group, their role 
in the parent-teachers’ association and other organizations, and, last 
but not least, their status in the community. If there are several 
schools in the community, it may be possible to find how they are 
ranked by teachers and why; in large cities this can be done by not- 
ing the requests for transfers. 

The heart of the school is the teacher-student relation. What goes 
on in the classroom day by day and hour by hour is essential to our 
understanding of the educational process. Here we need the kind of 
patient and detailed observations that Gesell has made of children 
of various ages, plus an interpretation of the interactive behavior by 
a variety of social scientists. Studies under way on recorded inter- 
views demonstrate that linguistic behavior and body motion are rele- 
vant in unexpected ways. Sociometric observations and content anal- 
ysis are familiar tools, and small-group techniques offer important 
hypotheses on leadership and learning situations. 

As yet, little material from classroom activities has been analyzed 
in such form. From preliminary studies of recorded protocols, how- 
ever, it is clear that there are a number of unintended aspects of the 
learning process which may conflict with desired goals, as well as a 
great deal of activity which is largely irrelevant. For those who 
would modify or re-form the curriculum, the recording and the an- 
alyzing of a year’s program in a single school would be more helpful 
than the study of any number of books. 

Perhaps the greatest modification of the educational system will 
come from the study of the pupils themselves. We have tested and 
examined them in the school situation, but we have seldom studied 
their subculture. We know more about the organization and behav- 
ior of “Street Corner Society” than we do about the social and cul- 
tural life of children in a community school. This cultural and social 
life is transmitted from one generation of school children to the next 
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and does not continue into adult life. It includes attitudes toward 
adults and toward schooling that contribute greatly to inefficient ed- 
ucation. In exaggerated form it enters into the “teen-age” behavior 
reported in our daily press, but its day-by-day character is, in the 
long run, more effective in bringing about inefficient education. It 
isn’t easy to study children (adults stick out like a sore thumb), but 
Mead and others have developed successful methods which might 
be adapted to this problem. And we must remember that many of 
the attitudes and behavior patterns that complicate the educative 
process are developed in the home before the child comes to school. 
Until we are aware of these in detail, we cannot develop procedures 
for their modification or elimination. 


Some of the consequences which might follow if educators were 
seriously to study their own school systems and communities, both 
from within and from an outside vantage point, have been indicated 
above. In particular, the educator would have a conception of the 
community different from that which he has held before. He would 
see it, in part, as a complex organization of people and skills that 
have developed in order to get certain tasks accomplished for the 
welfare of all. He would also see the school system in a new light— 
as an institution penetrating into almost every aspect of community 
life, and mutually influencing, and being influenced by, every major 
institution in the society. 

The administrator might have less certainty as to “right” and 
“wrong” procedures and policies and might be more willing to ex- 
periment with the curriculum and with new methods and tech- 
niques. Much of our school society and culture is traditional and 
wrapped in a long enough history to give it a semisacred quality 
which has kept it from being disturbed. This acquisition of authority 
is, of course, what always happens to social institutions, but the fact 
should be so recognized. By being aware of alternative possibilities 
and being willing to consider them without prejudgment, the admin- 
istrator should be able to make effective changes. Even some of the 
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procedures that “primitive” people have developed may come to 
have merit. 

The major role which an educator with such an enlarged view- 
point might play would concern our larger society. We have com- 
peting systems of values, and the arguments reverberate throughout 
our social institutions. In the schools one example is the problem of 
equal treatment of all children (as befits the theory that all are born 
equal) versus the special consideration of ability (as related to our 
specialized and ranked adult society ). Our society has now reached 
the point where perhaps half of the positions in business and indus- 
try are open to competition and merit, and the other half are filled on 
the basis of kinship and family influence, with a shift in the direction 
of competition on the basis of ability. Currently, also, we are in the 
midst of an organized effort to reorient our school system in the di- 
rection of producing more scientists and engineers—activities which 
require both selection for abilities and specialized training. Because 
of these pressures, let alone the competition from Russia, we may 
confidently predict that our educational system is not going to look 
the same a dozen years hence. 

If the educator still wants help at this stage from the anthropol- 
ogists, he may find them evincing greater interest, primarily in terms 
of the vast amount of materials that will be available on the educa- 
tion process. For the anthropologist is, and has long been, interested 
in the processes of culture-building and of social and cultural 
change. Except for the end products, these processes are difficult to 
study in the field with limited time and few facilities. But these same 
processes take place in every classroom every day, under conditions 
which can be reasonably well controlled. Not only the anthropol- 
ogist, but also the social psychologist, the sociologist, and every stu- 
dent of human behevior, will be interested in the data and results 
which will be available. 

As the educator begins to assimilate and correlate the variant con- 
clusions from the multitudinous studies, he will find himself getting 
farther and farther away from the simple procedures that go on in 
the classroom and will long for the good old days when all he had to 
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do was to supervise a stable, ongoing curriculum—or so it seemed. At 
this point he may resign and take a position in the educational sys- 
tem of some underdeveloped country that has not gone beyond the 
teaching process, or he may become an anthropologist and escape to 
that last refuge—the highlands of New Guinea. 
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Economics and the 
Educational System 


Education is a big industry in the United States. In recent years gov- 
ernmental expenditures on education have been at least twelve bil- 
lion dollars, and expenditures by private educational institutions 
have been well over two billion dollars. It is at once evident that 
educators, especially administrators of educational institutions, and 
economists have a great deal in common. Economics is primarily 
concerned with the use of scarce resources—labor, land, buildings, 
machinery, fuel, and blackboards. Education requires vast quantities 
of each of these plus many more things. The economist is concerned 
with understanding how such scarce resources are used, while the 
educational administrator is involved in the actual process of making 
decisions relative to the use of labor, buildings, and other facilities 
for the purpose of carrying out a specific function, namely, edu- 
cating the youth of our country. 


ECONOMISTS CONCERN WITH SCARCITY 


What does it mean when we say that economists are primarily 
concerned with the use of scarce resources? First, we need to be 
clear about what we mean by scarce resources. “Scarce resources” 
means anything that does not exist in sufficient quantity to enable us 
to use as much of it as we would like without being concerned about 
the amount that is left. Thus, in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean 
we would not be concerned about the amount of ocean water that 
we used for any purpose, since the use of any conceivable amount 
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would not result in our being concerned about the amount remain- 
ing. In other words, we would not have to economize in our use of 
ocean water. However, in the irrigated agricultural areas of Califor- 
nia, water is scarce, and, if more water is used on one field, less 
water would be available for use elsewhere. 

The concept of scarcity is a purely relative notion. Anything, a 
good or a service, is scarce only in terms of the uses which it is serv- 
ing. My actual or potential output as an artist would be scarce in an 
absolute sense; the total number of paintings that I could complete 
in my lifetime would certainly be numbered in the dozens. Yet, 
given the quality of the paintings and the absence of any desire on 
the part of anyone else to purchase the paintings, they could not be 
classified as scarce goods. Scarcity implies that there is less of a good 
or service than people would wish to have or use if the good or 
service were free. 

The fact of scarcity confronts all of us with the necessity of con- 
tinually choosing among alternatives. As individuals we must choose 
among various alternative ways of spending our income as a means 
of achieving whatever may be our ends. We realize that, if we spend 
more on an automobile, we shall have less to spend on housing, food, 
entertainment, or furniture. If we do spend more on our automobile, 
we presumably do so because we believe that such an expenditure 
gives us more satisfaction than if we had used our income in some 
other way. Economists are interested in scarcity from several view- 
points. Only two will be noted here. 

From one viewpoint, economists study the effects that changes in 
relative scarcity have upon the behavior of producing and consum- 
ing units in our society. The basic concepts of supply and demand 
are important tools in understanding the impact of scarcity. If less 
wheat is produced because of a crop failure in the Great Plains, our 
knowledge of the demand for wheat permits us to indicate the prob- 
able change in the price of wheat and of certain other similar prod- 
ucts as well as the changes in the various uses of wheat. If a new and 
cheaper method of producing wheat becomes available, the econ- 
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omist is interested in studying the effect that the change will have 
upon the supply of wheat and upon the various areas that produce 
wheat. 

From another viewpoint, economists are interested in the rather 
detailed types of choices among various alternatives which a given 
‘farm or business firm or school system must make. Most people who 
have been trained as economists are employed by businesses or gov- 
ernments to help their employers make choices among alternative 
ways of doing things. An automobile company is interested in pro- 
ducing a car of a given quality as cheaply as possible. To do this 
requires the talents of many individuals. The economist can help by 
determining whether the costs can be reduced by using different 
materials, by buying from other sources than those now used, by 
using a different inventory policy, or by organizing the production 
line somewhat differently. In addition, the economist may be able 
to help his employer by determining whether a car of a different 
type or quality might not be more acceptable to consumers and thus 
result in greater sales and profits for the company. 


EDUCATION LIKE AND UNLIKE OTHER BUSINESS 


Most of the aspects of scarcity that the economists study are those 
that are reflected in the market. In our type of economy most of the 
choices amongst alternative uses of scarce resources are made 
through the spending of money in the market by businesses and 
consumers, and thus the results of their decisions are reflected in 
prices at which goods and services are bought and sold. However, 
many decisions that affect the use of scarce resources are made 
through the political mechanisms of our society. These decisions are 
of two general types. One type is the use of regulations that affect 
the way in which members of the society can use their resources. 
These regulations include such items as building codes, zoning ordi- 
nances, fire regulations, and speed limits for cars. The other type, 
which is of more immediate concern to us in the present context, is 
the collective decision to provide certain goods and services with 
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little or no direct cost to the persons using the goods and services. In 
the United States most of our educational services are provided in 
this way. We do not permit individuals to determine how many re- 
sources should be devoted to education by buying and selling edu- 
cation in the market. Instead, educational services are provided pri- 
marily by governments, and tax powers are used to pay for these 
services. 

In many respects a city public school system is like any business 
that operates in that city. It must use scarce resources to produce a 
service. It has to organize its activities, and it must pay for the goods 
and services that it uses. It differs from the usual business, however, 
in that it is not allowed to charge for its services. The “demand” for 
its educational services cannot be determined in the market place. 
Instead, the demand is reflected by the funds that the relevant polit- 
ical agency, presumably reflecting the wishes of voters, appropriates 
for the use of the school system. Nonetheless, the school is in com- 
petition with all other businesses for the sale of its services. When a 
community votes taxes to pay for schools, the citizens of that com- 
munity reduce the amount of money that they have to spend for 
other things. 

If an economist were hired by a school system, I think that he 
would try to find the answers to the following questions: (1) Is the 
school system producing its product—educational services—as cheap- 
ly as possible? (2) Is the school system providing the amount and 
the quality of product—educational services—that are desired and 
will be paid for by its consumers, namely, the taxpayers? 

Before you assume that the answers to these questions would im- 
ply paying the lowest possible salaries to teachers or the provision of 
education of minimum quality, let me try to indicate how an econ- 
omist might approach each of these questions. I hasten to add that 
there is nothing unique about the approach that the economist 
would take in answering these questions, except that he would em- 
phasize the necessity of considering alternative ways of accomplish- 
ing a given end and the desirability of considering whether the end 
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actually chosen is the appropriate one. By “end,” in this context, I 
mean the kind and the quality of educational services provided. 


Producing educational services 


Two special problems are involved in trying to determine whether 
a school is producing educational services in an efficient manner. 
The first problem is the difficulty of defining and measuring the 
product that is being produced. Thus we may find that two school 
systems have quite different costs per pupil, even when the salaries 
paid to all personnel and other prices are the same, but it is difficult 
to prove that the quality of the education provided is the same. 
Consequently a frequently used, important approach, comparing 
different businesses producing the same product, is difficult to apply. 

The second problem results from the economic nature of the 
school system. The special economic nature of school systems con- 
sists of two elements. On the one hand, a public school system in a 
given city is a monopoly, and thus competition from other schools 
does not exist as an effective pressure to maintain efficiency and low 
costs. On the other hand, the receipts of a public school system come 
from government appropriations rather than from the market. 
Schools do not operate on a profit-and-loss basis; in ordinary busi- 
nesses operating in a competitive situation, the existence of losses 
implies that elements of inefficiency probably exist. 

I am not arguing that public schools should be organized differ- 
ently. I only wish to point out that the task of maintaining efficiency 
in public school administration is a relatively difficult and contin- 
uing problem and that, in studying efficiency, certain guideposts 
that exist for other producing units do not exist in the case of 
schools. These considerations, I would argue, place a special respon- 
sibility upon school administrators to be continuously alert to pos- 
sible alternative ways of providing educational services that may 
permit of lower costs without a sacrifice of quality. 

Economists are often interested in determining whether a given 
type of business has been able to achieve an increase in output, 
while holding constant the quantity of scarce resources used, over a 
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period of time. To my knowledge, no systematic study of this kind 
has been made of education. From the records available to many 
school systems, it should be possible to determine whether costs, 
after taking into account changes in the value of the dollar, have de- 
clined over the past several decades. My expectation is that, con- 
trary to the situation in manufacturing and agriculture, little change 
in the real costs per pupil has occurred over the past several decades 
in city school systems. 

The preceding paragraph ignores one important aspect of the 
problem of measuring changes in costs relative to the services pro- 
duced—whether the quality of the service has changed. Since there 
seems to be a great deal of dispute among educators on this point, it 
might be well if efforts were now made to conduct measurements 
and studies that would allow reasonably effective comparisons of 
primary and secondary education today with the education that will 
be provided in the decades ahead. 

There are many other problems in attempting to determine if a 
given quality of education is being provided at reasonable cost at a 
particular time. One important question that the economist might 
raise is whether the present salary policies of school systems are 
effective in achieving this objective. I am sure that most of you 
know of the recent study of salary and wage procedures in the 
armed forces. Two suggestions, among many others, were made. 
One was that the armed services should recognize that some of the 
skills that they required were much more expensive to acquire than 
other skills. The armed services have paid truck-drivers more or less 
the same as electricians, radar and radio specialists, and mechanics, 
despite the fact that in civilian life the latter jobs command more 
than does truck-driving. As a result re-enlistment among men with 
these desired capacities has been very low, while there has been a 
plentiful supply of truck-drivers. Is it not possible that the present 
shortage of science teachers in the high schools is due to our follow- 
ing the same kind of policy? 

Another suggestion in the armed services study was that much 
greater emphasis should be put upon ability and skill rather than 
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seniority in determining promotions and pay scales. Admittedly, 
such a policy is much more difficult to administer than one based 
mainly on seniority. To a degree, school systems have tried to avoid 
placing complete reliance on seniority by emphasizing training and 
education in their pay scales. However, we all know that different 
individuals with the same education may vary greatly in their pro- 
ductivity as teachers. 

One of the basic difficulties of administering any school system is 
the high rate of turnover of personnel. Part of this turnover rate is 
explained by the salaries paid school teachers relative to salaries 
paid in types of employment that require similar skills. Salary levels 
are such that almost all teachers in elementary schools are women, 
and women generally remain in the labor force for a rather small 
portion of their lifetime. It does not necessarily follow that salaries 
should be sufficiently high to attract men into primary school teach- 
ing in significant numbers. Yet it seems appropriate for school ad- 
ministrators to consider the possibility. Administrators might also 
consider whether somewhat higher pay scales might not reduce 
turnover among women teachers by reducing the exodus to better- 
paying jobs. 


Providing the amount of educational services demanded 


In the usual business there is no particular problem in determin- 
ing whether the amount and the quality of product are what con- 
sumers are willing to pay for. This is readily evident from a compari- 
son of the production rate with the rate at which the good is pur- 
chased by its consumers at the prevailing price. If the production 
rate exceeds the consumption rate, one or both of two things will 
happen: production will decline, or the price will fall. 

In the case of public education there is no obvious way of deter- 
mining whether the amount and the quality of education made 
available are those desired by the taxpayers. In the short run, most 
of what is known is whether there are enough classrooms and teach- 
ers for the number of students that come to the school. Whether or 
not there are enough classrooms and teachers depends, in part, upon 
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the standards that are accepted concerning the student-teacher 
ratio. In the longer run, the amount and the quality of education are 
determined by the political process, which involves, among other 
things, the determination of school budgets, local tax rates, and aids 
or grants from other governmental units. 

Economists do not consider that they are especially qualified to 
evaluate all or most of the political decisions that result in determin- 
ing the amount and kind of educational services demanded of a 
given school system. However, the economist might well want to 
determine how the amount and the quality of educational services 
are related to the level of income of the community and to the distri- 
bution of the population by age, occupation, and perhaps ethnic 
origin. The economist might also study whether the support of pub- 
lic school systems is related to the availability of substitutes, espe- 
cially parochial schools. Frankly, some of the results of these analy- 
ses might be of only secondary interest to the school administrator as 
he is concerned with the day-to-day operation of a school system. 
However, the studies might well help him to understand some of the 
basic factors that may explain the amount which local taxpayers are 
willing to pay to support public education. 

An additional area that an economist in a large city school system 
might want to investigate would be the following: What influence 
has the quality of education provided by large cities had on the 
movement of people to the suburbs? This would be an extremely 
difficult question to answer, and several social scientists would prob- 
ably have to work together in trying to find the answer. About all 
that I know of the subject results from observing the behavior of 
some of my friends and the casual observation that one of the impor- 
tant advertising points made by a large number of growing suburbs 
relates to the quality of their public schools. If it is true that the 
quality of education has an important effect upon decisions to leave 
the central city for the suburbs, it probably means that the school 
systems are not providing the quality of education that many people 
are willing to pay for. Thus it might be that cities would find it to 
their advantage to provide a better quality of educational services as 
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a means of increasing local property values and, thus, the tax base. 
However, the latter conclusion may not be valid. It may be that the 
persons who care about having better public education and are will- 
ing to pay for it represent a sufficiently small minority that it would 
not be possible to induce taxpayers to pay for this quality of educa- 
tion for all school children. 

One final question might be posed at this point: Do educators 
provide their consumers with sufficient information to permit them 
to make a rational decision concerning the amount and the quality 
of educational services that they would like to have? 

When a family buys a new refrigerator, they have a fairly clear 
conception of what the product will do for them and what the 
services are worth to them. But when taxpayers are asked to vote 
additional funds for schools, I suspect that they have little concep- 
tion of the value of these additional funds. If the money is required 
because there are more children per thousand families, this reason is 
probably understood fairly well. But if the funds are requested for 
an improvement in the quality of the education, the people probably 
have little basis for making a rational decision. I have no idea how 
the appropriate information can be obtained or how it should be 
presented. Yet I believe that we educators have tended to take it as 
a matter of faith that more and better education is always desirable. 
This faith may be valid, but there is no reason to believe that those 
who have to pay for the education, in competition with many other 
uses for which they may utilize their income, will automatically 
adopt our creed. If I were a marketing specialist, which I am not, I 
might suggest that we educators take a few lessons from Betty 
Crocker. 


What I have tried to stress are certain special problems that 
would interest the economist in the study of a school system. These 
special problems arise because of the nature of the school system as 
a producing unit. This special nature exists because public schools 
generally have a monopoly in any given area and because the direct 
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users of the schools do not pay for the services received, but instead 
the community as a whole makes the payment. I am'sure that school 
administrators recognize these special features of the economic unit 
of which they are a part. Yet it is all too often true that we really fail 
to understand the familiar. 

If there is anything unique about the approach that economists 
make to their subject matter, it is that economists continuously em- 
phasize the necessity of considering alternatives. Many of the tech- 
niques of analysis used by economists are devised to indicate which 
of a number of alternatives is the appropriate one to choose in order 
to reach the desired objective. Most of the problems that economists 
study are problems that involve choices among alternatives. The 
idea of economizing, stated simply, is basically that of choosing the 
alternative that is least costly for a given result or that results in the 
greatest gain product or satisfaction for a given cost. 

I do not wish to argue that, if school administrators approached 
their problems within the same framework as economists might, our 
educational system would be revolutionized. Yet I do believe that, if 
school administrators were always on the lookout for alternative 
ways of accomplishing their objectives, some desirable changes 
might result. 
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The Geographer’s 


Concerns with Education 


The map is the tool and the trademark of geographers. The whole 
space of the earth’s surface is the province of their study. Many 
points of view and many different emphases—cultural, regional, 
physical, historical, economic, and others—have developed within 
the field of geography, but all alike consider the phenomena they 


study within a single conceptual framework, that of terrestrial space. 


SCOPE OF GEOGRAPHY AS A FIELD OF STUDY 


Geography is interested in the uniqueness of places and in the 
relations among places. It studies space, as perceived and differ- 
entiated by men, and the spatial expression of behavior responding 
to these perceptions. Geographers in the Western world are con- 
cerned with the interpretation of located features of environment in 
terms of our own Western “world view’—our view of physical and 
biological sciences, of the social sciences, and of history. They at- 
tempt, in this phase of their work, to apply the concepts and cate- 
gories of many disciplines to concrete situations in the world of 
experience, for which space provides an orderly co-ordinate system. 
They are here defining and interpreting the places of the world 
around us from the standpoint of a given culture and the sum of 
its knowledge. 

The particular set of understandings that is applied to an environ- 
ment guides the behavior of the men who inhabit it. We geogra- 
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phers, therefore, are also concerned with definitions and explana- 
tions of environmental features as they appear to the people of other 
societies than ours, who see the world otherwise than we, through 
different cultural understandings. 

Geography studies not only the perception of the environment 
but also the use of it. We wish to understand the social mechanisms 
that interact with the physical environment, to know the character 
of the human participation in the total ecological process, and the 
mutual effects of natural processes and human action in the whole 
of nature. We seek an understanding of the degree of human (or 
societal) dependence on the physical and biotic environment and 
of the magnitude of human influence on it. To comprehend these 
things, we must have some insight into social systems and their 
operation. The institutions of societies and the rhythms of their func- 
tion tend to regulate the interaction of men with their environments. 
Institutional systems of importance here are those of economic, 
technological, legal, and political character, and several others, de- 
pending on the kind of human group considered. 

The chief objects of our study are the grasp of geographic func- 
tion; the regularities of human behavior and of total rhythm of en- 
vironment as expressed in space (whose indices are characteristic 
forms or landscapes); and the paths traced out, and the foci fixed, 
by human movement and activity within the landscapes. We see 
the world through the eyes of our own culture, and we interpret the 
characteristics of landscapes and of circulation according to our 
understandings of the processes involved, as given by the several 
sciences. 

The geographic viewpoint authorizes value judgments. We con- 
cern ourselves with the judicious use of natural resources, with im- 
provements in the use of land, with foresighted planning and de- 
velopment, or with advantageous exploitation of particular locations. 
Planning, conservation, economic development, and industrial lo- 
cation are our applied and practical judgments based on geographic 
criteria. 
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Geographic judgment and decision are not reserved to geogra- 
phers alone. They are central interests of the whole society. The 
small and specialized geographic profession can only seek to clarify 
our understandings and improve criteria for choice. The citizens 
must choose and guide the function of society as an element in the 
wider ecologic system. 


THE ROLE OF EDUCATION FROM A GEOGRAPHER 'S 
POINT OF VIEW 


Our own social system is tremendously complex in its techno- 
logical and economic aspects. Our ability to secure for ourselves an 
abundant and diverse reward for work depends upon keen insight 
into the operations of natural processes and upon men’s disciplined 
and skilful interaction in these processes. Technology is the strategy 
of our intervention in nature, minutely programed in space and time. 
Our impressive ability to command the behavior of nature for our 
own advantage derives, though, from an even more striking achieve- 
ment: our capacity to organize ourselves for complex tasks. 

Production is, of course, a spatial operation, demanding the move- 
ment of materials along certain pathways as they are combined in 
various ways with other materials and as inanimate energy is ap- 
plied to modify them. The paths and the sequences of production, 
from the original resource to the ultimate consumer, are determined 
largely by the nature of the physical and biotic processes involved, 
and they are mostly fixed thereby. It is rather the organization of 
human effort around them that is capable of adjustment and re- 
arrangement to meet their demands. Our modern industrial society 
exhibits great flexibility and resourcefulness in conceiving and or- 
dering productive tasks and in equipping and allocating people to 
perform them. In this respect it is unique. 

Certain characteristics of our culture have made possible the de- 
velopment of our productive system. They include our understand- 
ings of, and insights into, nature (science); our concepts and habits 
affecting the relations among men and the relations between men 
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and the material world (social organization ); our traditions of work 
and our artifacts (technique); and our ways of regulating our be- 
havior according to our understandings, abilities, and wants (po- 
litical and economic systems). All these are embodied in sets of 
definitions and prescriptions, which are known to a greater or lesser 
degree by the members of our society and are transmitted from one 
generation or group to another in a more or less regular way. That 
way is education. 

All of us must share in the total culture of the society. It is the 
task of education to impart the essential features of our cultural 
tradition to individuals, and especially to the young. Because of the 
complexity of our cultural tradition and of the productive system 
operating under it, more and more extensive preparation is de- 
manded for full participation in it. One of the conditions for suc- 
cessful functioning of the system is the existence of a universal 
program of education to equip individuals systematically for special- 
ized roles and for decision-making within the society. 

Probably all human societies provide mechanisms for hastening 
and guiding the educational process. In modern industrial societies 
the formal educational phase is a major segment of the individual’s 
life cycle, and a considerable, though perhaps still insufficient, 
provision is made by the society for the function of education. 

The process of education in our society has rather obvious ex- 
pressions in geographic function. It involves the employment of 
physical resources—buildings, grounds, vehicles, supplies—much like 
those allocated to other productive activities. These are applied to 
tasks by specialized workers under a definite, planned, and located 
program that passes the individual student through periods of train- 
ing of increasing complexity. This training leads to a cumulative re- 
sult, which might be called social and cultural competence. The 
total territory of a social unit is subdivided into districts or regions, 
which function around local nodes, the schools. The population is 
classified into age and experience categories, which react in different 
ways to the function of the nodal school in the school district. The 
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members of one age class, the children of school age, are restricted 
during part of the time to spatial movements to, from, and within 
the school, and the regular cycle of their movements to and from 
school, as well as the auxiliary or conjoint movements of family 
automobiles, school busses, and service vehicles, has a strong in- 
fluence on local traffic patterns at certain hours. The concentration 
of a part of the population in schools parallels the concentrations 
which occur simultaneously in factories, business buildings, and 
other working sites during the day. 

Other segments of the population are involved in various ways 
with education. A small number of persons constitute the main 
decision-making body, the school board, which meets occasionally 
under semi-ceremonial conditions to conduct the business of the 
schools. The large teaching and service staffs of the school co-ordi- 
nate their spatial movements with those of the students. The parents 
make up another group whose circulation is strongly responsive to 
that of the students. They tend to associate in advisory bodies 
meeting periodically, the parent-teachers’ associations, and to par- 
ticipate in the traffic movements associated with the diurnal school 
cycle. The ebb and flow of the tide of “school kids” is a major 
ecological phenomenon, which, with its associated processes, has 
a definite effect on the overall geographic function of communities. 
Planning for the construction and operation of schools must con- 
stantly consider the relation of school traffic to other traffic, the 
distances involved, and the conditions met in the circulation be- 
tween school and home. 

The managerial, technical, and labor roles to be filled by various 
individuals are usually highly specialized and demand advanced 
and special training or experience on the job. The general-educa- 
tional system, however, must prepare all its students simultaneously 
for further specialization. The characteristic patterns of contact and 
interaction among people and the requirements of technology de- 
mand that the general-education system impart certain understand- 
ings and skills, but there seems to be no sure agreement on just 
what these essential demands are. Nor, perhaps, can the magnitude 
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of the task of specialized education be measured accurately, though 
there are suggestions that our educational system as a whole is 
failing to prepare people for technological roles in sufficient num- 
bers to maintain our productive system, or at least to insure its 
logistic efficiency under modern conditions of warfare. 


EDUCATION AND THE USE OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


But if we are uncertain of the success of our educational system 
in preparing people to operate our productive plant, we may be cer- 
tain that it does not prepare them to make intelligent decisions as 
ecological beings. This educational objective is a matter of great 
interest to the geographer. 

Our whole productive system operates, presumably, to satisfy 
consumer wants, and those wants are conceived and obeyed by indi- 
viduals whose separate and autonomous decisions add up to the 
total demand for goods and services. The distribution of income, or 
claims, limits the total volume of demand on goods, but it does not 
restrict the amount of demand for any particular product, since our 
monetary units are convertible into any kind of goods or services. 
Within the limits of his income (and nowadays far beyond), the 
consumer can command the productive system to provide him with 
any goods that strike his fancy, and production, within its means, 
will supply them. 

Goods are ultimately derived, of course, from natural materials, 
and the amounts of these are limited. Some are renewable resources, 
like soil and water and forests, and with proper management can 
be used indefinitly. Others, like mineral deposits, are non-renewable 
and must be parceled out for use bit by bit, in the foreknowledge 
of their ultimate exhaustion. Physical conditions and biological 
processes set limits to the rate and manner of the use of renewable 
resources. If these limits are exceeded, irreversible changes may take 
place that make these resources also non-renewable. Soils may blow 
away; forest species become extinct; watercourses dry up or change 
their regime. 

All our natural resources depend on the mercy of consumers. 
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Consumers, unfortunately, seldom have to consider the effects of 
their decisions on resources. They may act as if the grocery store 
and the lumberyard were their natural resources, without asking 
what is behind them, as a miner may dig coal without understand- 
ing how it got there. Changes in the supply of natural resources 
come to the consumer in bits and dribbles, and he is hardly aware 
of them amid the vast complexity of his market basket. Catastrophic 
changes in particular resources come to him as minor inconven- 
iences, at most. He has no direct incentive to concern himself with 
resource management, for this confronts conditions remote from 
him in space and experience, from which he is thoroughly insulated 
by technology and trade. 

Although our stewardship of our natural endowment is of the 
greatest consequence for us all, we pay little heed to the implica- 
tions of our acts as consumers. All of us, aware or not of resource 
problems, fail to look behind the lumberyard or the grocery store. 
To be sure, the notion that we are responsible for the intelligent 
use of our natural resources, and must inevitably pay for our mis- 
takes in their use, is penetrating into our cultural tradition from the 
top, through those institutions whose function it is to question and 
study and reformulate our understandings. The physical and bio- 
logical scientists show us the implications of our behavior toward 
nature, and the economists suggest useful ways of describing and 
measuring that behavior. But the information that they supply is 
still in the realm of “academic questions,” and only an occasional 
prophet or critic can arouse us to a brief verbal flurry over them. 

Our society, with such tremendous powers to interfere in nature, 
cannot hope to dwell always in ignorance of those powers and their 
consequences. We need to incorporate into our culture new under- 
standings which will guide us toward more prudent behavior. 
Through education these should be so generalized that the public 
may become conversant with, and concerned about, the precarious- 
ness of our dependence upon vulnerable resources. 

There is little hope that consumers will ever voluntarily refrain 
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from demanding certain products whose natural sources are in 
jeopardy. More intelligent use of resources can only be achieved 
through enlightened public action, through the formulation and 
enforcement of new policies toward resource exploitation as a whole. 
A constant flow of information and comment through educational 
channels can inform and alert the public to the questions and issues 
related to resources. Though a certain number of private and public 
institutions carry on this function at present, only the schools can 
reach a large enough part of the population, and effect great enough 
cultural changes, to prepare the public to discuss and to judge intelli- 
gently in resource matters. To the geographer at least, it appears 
that this task is urgent. Not only must a new appreciation of the 
resource question and its implications be built into our culture, but, 
because of the rapid acceleration of the use of our resources, the 
relevant understandings and the active concern for resources must 
be disseminated as rapidly as possible and among as large a part of 
our population as possible. 


GEOGRAPHY IN THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Academic science is, among other things, a kind of “feed-back” 
device in our social system, which may inform the whole society of 
how it is functioning. This property of science can serve society 
only if it can influence the decisions made within the society to 
guide future action. The educational system is perhaps the most 
effective means of communicating the findings and inferences of 
science to the whole people and thus of influencing their decisions. 

The academic fields, and among them geography, contribute to 
the curriculum of the school such information and ideas as may 
serve the ends of education. Education itself has social ends to serve, 
and these dictate the selection of subject matter for the curriculum 
and even the social organization of the school community. But the 
corporate body of scientists and scholars is also morally bound to 
take an active part in formulating social ends and to insist that 
education properly inform society of things that we know to be of 
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moment to it. We know that ignorance is perilous and that indiffer- 
ence to the prevalence of ignorance is disloyal. 

It is proper that the educator should call upon the academic 
world for contributions to his school as a servant of society. The 
fields of scholarship and science, likewise, are entitled to expect a 
hearing for their findings and their view of social goals. The geogra- 
pher may call upon the educators, in particular, to give consider- 
ation to the resource question and to lend their powerful support to 
the dissemination of geographic and other knowledge bearing on 
this vital matter. 

The matter of resources is, of course, only one instance of the 
many in which the educator is in a position to promote desirable 
cultural change. As an intelligent and informed leader in the com- 
munity, the educator himself can contribute to the determination 
of social goals and can foster the dissemination of knowledge that 
he sees as essential to the welfare of the community and of the wider 
society. He is at once the custodian of a cultural tradition and the 
originator of cultural innovations, and he cannot shirk either role. 
He must act as mediator between the scientist and scholar, on the 
one hand, and the society on the other, guiding the growth of cul- 
ture and equipping the citizen to contribute his share of productive 
effort and to take part in making the decisions that guide the life 
of the community and the nation. 
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ALAN SIMPSON 
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History in Education 


What is history all about? What can it do for the school man? Ob- 
viously, history can be described as a discipline more easily than can 
many other subjects, for most of us have a fair idea of what a histo- 
rian does and how he does it. But, to be somewhat formal, we may 
say that any field of knowledge can be defined in terms of three as- 
pects: its subject matter, its method, and its findings. 

The subject matter of history is obvious; it is simply past human 
affairs. History is the study of men enmeshed in time. Up to about a 
century ago, “past human affairs” meant political history, but the 
modern historian has broadened and broadened his horizon until 
any and every aspect of life is comprehended within the term “past 
human affairs.” The range runs from a Toynbee who studies civili- 
zations down to local historians who study manors or boroughs. Be- 
tween these extremes of universalism and localism are all the con- 
ventional subdivisions: constitutional historians; economic histori- 
ans; historians of intellectual thought and movements; historians of 
science, technology, and war; and so on. All that they have in com- 
mon is their concern with past human affairs. 

The historian’s method? This is perhaps a little more interesting, 
a little less obvious than is his subject matter. He proceeds by a 
cross-examination of testimony. Compared with other people whose 
business it is to cross-examine testimony (social scientists, for ex- 
ample, who are interviewing people, or lawyers, who cross-examine 
in a court), the historian is under two disadvantages. In the first 
place, he cannot interview the people whose lives he is studying. In 
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the second place, he depends for his evidence on what has survived, 
and what has survived is often determined simply by accident. Thus 
there is a real tyranny about his subject: he cannot speak to his wit- 
nesses, and the witnesses that he can use have been selected by an 
arbitrary process. 

I emphasize that his business is to cross-examine this testimony, 
whether the testimony is documents, artifacts, or any other evidence 
that has been left behind, because it is the spirit of cross-examina- 
tion that has helped to make modern historical knowledge possible. 
The rigorous, critical examination of evidence is essentially a nine- 
teenth and twentieth century achievement. This process has re- 
placed legend and fable by something that we can describe as “test- 
ed fact,” and it has enormously extended the range of human self- 
knowledge. It has been well described by one historian as “the 
method of using doubt as an examiner.” 

To appreciate the difference between our own concept of history 
and the concept which people had, let us say, at the end of the Mid- 
dle Ages, we have to recall that the medieval historian was essential- 
ly a copyist, who thought of himself as transmitting a received body 
of knowledge about the past. He handed that down to his successors, 
regardless of how inconsistent or muddled his narrative was. Ad- 
vance to the period of the Renaissance, and we find that three- 
quarters of the deposit of tradition is still taken for granted. Skep- 
ticism has barely begun its grinning work. Only in the middle of the 
seventeenth century are we really impressed by the modern critical 
spirit which will be carried to the highest point of perfection in our 
own day. When modern historians talk about historical method, we 
may feel that what they have to say is largely common sense, that 
there is no great mystery about it; but we ought to recall that it rep- 
resents a unique achievement in terms of what man had been able to 
do before. The kind of knowledge of our past that we have today is 
as sensational as our achievements in science and in technology. 

I stress all this because this effort of the imagination, combined 
with the spirit of skeptical inquiry, has given us for the first time a 
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genuine understanding of what life under different conditions from 
our own was really like. It has produced what the historian thinks of 
when he talks about “the historical sense,” by which he means a 
sense of what is appropriate to a culture at a particular point in time. 
This is the faculty which enables him to put his finger on anachro- 
nisms, and to say, for instance, that a certain account of the sixteenth 
century is fallacious because people did not think like that in the 
sixteenth century. 


I have spoken briefly about the object of the historian’s study and 
about his method. Let me say just a word or two about his findings. 
In the first place, though historians speak of “historical science,” we 
do not expect our inquiries to yield any laws about human behavior 
or to furnish any basis for prediction. In that sense, history will 
never be a science. That is not to say that no knowledge of human 
nature emerges from our inquiries. Historians would all, I suppose, 
flatter ourselves that in the course of our studies we acquire a pretty 
fair working knowledge of how people behave. Bertrand Russell put 
it rather well in his statement that history is not a science which pro- 
duces laws that give a basis for prediction but that the historian ac- 
quires the same sort of knowledge of man that a dog-lover has of his 
dog. In other words, the dog’s master has a hunch as to how it is 
feeling and how it is likely to behave. 

Then, although we repeatedly talk about the definitive study of 
this or that which appears in a new book, we are really deceiving 
ourselves by using that language because we do not really expect fi- 
nality in any of our studies. We know very well that the so-called 
“definitive” work on Oliver Cromwell will be superseded in a few 
years’ time by another view of Oliver Cromwell. This is so because 
the study of history is just the study of life, and what we think of 
life depends upon our personal standards and upon the standards of 
our generation. For these reasons it is sometimes more satisfactory 
to think of the historian, not as a scientist, but as an artist who gives 
you his personal appreciation of a situation. Just as the same land- 
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scape can be painted by a dozen different artists, each of whom will 
give a different interpretation, so any period of history can be 
studied in the same divergent spirit. 

What does a successful piece of historical writing look like? I 
think, first of all, that it must re-create the past; it must “get inside” 
the people it is trying to describe and analyze. If it fails to do that, 
as much historical writing certainly does fail, then it has fallen a 
long way short of the best. This kind of thing was the achievement 
of the romantic historians of the nineteenth century, people like Car- 
lyle, for example, who poured cataracts of scorn on the dry-as-dust 
historians who had buried Oliver Cromwell, whom he happened to 
be studying, under mountains of rubbish. Carlyle’s protest was that 
history is nothing if not the history of people and that, unless the 
historian can produce animate people—living, breathing people into 
whose presence you can feel you have been led—the historian has 
not risen above the level of antiquarianism. 

Second, a good work of history must be faithful to the evidence 
as good judges view evidence. Although there is every opportunity 
for a wide range of interpretation, at the same time there is a certain 
body of tested fact, tested and indorsed by competent judges, within 
which the interpreter must remain. Any historical work is measured 
by its fidelity to that body of fact, by its accuracy. 

Third, any good historical work should reflect a civilized mind 
when it passes judgment on its subject. Some historians would like 
to expel all judgment from history. They would say the mania for 
delivering judgments has obstructed our understanding of the past; 
that the aim should be the sort of wise, friendly understanding 
which deliberately does not judge the thing that is being studied. 
Here I disagree. I disagree because I find it impossible to feel a wise 
and friendly understanding for, let us say, the architects of con- 
centration camps; because some exercise of judgment upon the part 
of the historian is inescapable (he deceives himself if he supposes 
that he can suspend all judgment); and because I feel that some of 
the greatest pieces of historical writing have been deliberate exer- 
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cises of judgment on the part of the writers. For these reasons it 
seems desirable to acknowledge the role of judgment and to de- 
mand that it reflect a discriminating mind, with a wide experience 
of the heights and depths of human behavior, which is capable of 
delivering a civilized opinion. 

The other basic feature of the historical method, besides the spirit 
of cross-examination, is the one which is expressed in the axiom of 
historians: that the past must be studied for its own sake or in its 
own terms. Here again is something distinctively modern, no older 
than the past century. Take, for example, all the Christian centuries 
up to the seventeenth, and ask, “What is history?” The answer then 
was, “History is theology teaching by examples.” In other words, 
there is a given scheme of things, a Christian scheme, and the chief 
duty of the historian is to illustrate the working-out of God’s provi- 
dence. When he studies a pagan society, he cannot forget that this 
society has not had the benefit of revelation, and that fact puts a 
twist on the perspective in which he views it. 

When we pass through the seventeenth into the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century, history is no longer theology teaching by 
examples but is, largely, philosophy teaching by examples. In other 
words, there is an equally firm, though different, commitment to a 
view of life—the view we find in Gibbon when he writes the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, with all the distaste that he feels for 
the rise of barbarism and the Christian religion; or the kind of com- 
mitment in Hume, who has turned from philosophy to history to find 
practical illustrations for his values. There are similar tendencies in 
Macaulay, who was writing in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
His History of England is in many ways a very fine history, but he 
is not really interested in the past of England for its own sake or in 
its own terms. He is interested in the past of England as something 
which produced what was then the present of England, the mid- 
nineteenth century, and he feels absolutely convinced of the enor- 
mous superiority of the mid-nineteenth century to anything that has 
happened before. When he describes something in the seventeenth 
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century, he is, as it were, saying, “Contrast their poverty with our 
prosperity. Contrast their ignorance with our knowledge.” A person 
approaching the past in such a spirit as that is never going to be able 
to “get inside” the life of the people whom he is trying to describe, 
because he is much too preoccupied by the civilization in which he 
himself lives. 

The break with this ancient tradition came in such persons as the 
great German historian, von Ranke, who makes the remark, “Every 
age is equally important in the sight of God.” In other words, one 
age is no more important than another, and the object of the good 
historian is to understand each age. Or there is the sort of dictum 
that we find in a modern English historian like Collingwood. When 
asked to describe what it is that the historian does, Collingwood says 
that what the historian essentially does is to try to re-enact in his 
own mnind the thoughts and feelings of a previous age. Collingwood 
himself is said to have done this very successfully. He was, among 
other things, an authority on Roman history, and, as he was having 
a holiday on the Solway Firth, in the north of England where the 
old Roman wall used to be, he started tramping about the country- 
side, which is, of course, still dotted with remains of the old Roman 
fortifications. Asking himself, “If I had been a Roman in charge of 
these fortifications, what would my defenses have been?” he came 
to the conclusion that the Romans ought to have had another fort 
where only grass could be seen. The legend runs that he dug and 
found a fort. A perfect example of re-enacting the thoughts of the 
people of another age! 

Lastly, I find it difficult to recognize any historical work as first- 
class unless it is well written. Here again, of course, my colleagues 
would sometimes differ from me. In the nineteenth century, when 
history was being developed as a science, it became fairly common 
for historians to say, “Our work is quite independent of any mastery 
on our part of the literary art; history is not literature.” This is a 
view from which I strongly dissent. It is impossible for me to con- 
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ceive of a great historical work which is not at the same time a 
work of literature. 


Has history anything to say to the school man? It should have, 
for historical knowledge is nothing more than an enormous fund of 
human experience which can supplement and clarify our own. As 
such, it is first and foremost an introduction to excellence. The busi- 
ness of schools is to produce an educated man, and our Western 
civilization may be regarded, from this point of view, as a labyrin- 
thine laboratory in which each age has struggled to perfect its ex- 
periments in producing such a man. There is a literature of reflec- 
tion on this business, and a record of achievement is found in the 
minds which the art of the educator has cultivated and the societies 
which it has civilized. However much conditions change, there is 
a certain constancy about the idea of an educated man. A company 
of select spirits, gathered from the finest academies of the ages, 
would need no interpreters, for they would talk the same language. 
Is there not some value in asking whether we are training men and 
women to join that conversation? And whether we are training 
enough of them? 

History has the same sort of lessons for the educator as for any- 
one else. The great claim that used to be made on its behalf, during 
all those centuries when general education was the responsibility of 
the humanist, was simply that it taught prudence. One went to the 
historian to be cured of excesses; that was one benefit which Hume, 
Gibbon, or Macaulay never failed to give. Today it can still perform 
this chastening mission. One excess against which it provides a 
sovereign antidote is provincialism. It helps us to get rid of what 
Emerson nicely called “the nonsense of our wigwams,” by compel- 
ling us to expose our cant and humbug to the test of other scenes 
and standards. Another extreme which comes to mind when think- 
ing about the educator is utopianism, for the educator has usually 
been an incorrigible optimist. From Plato to Thomas Jefferson, his 
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path has been paved with illusions about the perfectibility of hu- 
man nature and the power of reason to cure original sin. Some 
people, with a sense of the practical which develops out of ordinary 
living, need no help from history; but others may be grateful for a 
discipline whose supreme utility is to teach the limits of the possible. 

Needless to say, there is no panacea for anybody’s problems here. 
There are only two things, in the final analysis, which the historian 
can fairly say to the modern educator. He can say: “I know what an 
educated man looks like. Do you? If you have forgotten, or have 
never really been told, I can show you all sorts of splendid speci- 
mens.” And he can say: “There is a widespread opinion, which has 
been held for many years, that the study of history helps to make 
some men wiser than they might otherwise be. We historians natu- 
rally like to think that this is so; but, being diffident people, we think 
you ought to judge for yourselves. Why not make the experiment 
and see?” 
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Law and Education 


It is one more encouraging sign of the times that the editors of this 
symposium have invited a lawyer to participate. The law-school 
world is once again in a period of high interest in partnerships be- 
tween law and social science. Major research projects utilizing teams 
of lawyers and social scientists are under way at several of the major 
law schools. It is no longer regarded as an aberration of the Yale Law 
School that a social scientist of the stature of Harold Lasswell is a 
member of the law faculty. Lawyers are now included on the roster 
of the gifted and fortunate who are being invited to the Center for 
Advanced Study in Behavioral Sciences at Stanford, following a suc- 
cessful conference of lawyers and social scientists there last summer. 
In the celebrated segregation cases, as everyone by now knows, the 
Supreme Court bent an attentive ear to what the students of be- 
havior had to say about racial discrimination. In one of his last judi- 
cial opinions the late Judge Jerome Frank left us with a remarkable 
essay on the perplexities of obscenity laws, drawing heavily on non- 
legal sources. And so it goes. Thus it is pretty well recognized today 
that the law has discovered the social sciences and is ready and able 
to use them where it can. 

I take it, however, that the emphasis in this symposium is on the 
other side of the coin: What can law contribute to the social sci- 
ences? And more particularly, what can law contribute to educa- 
tion? My pleasure at the compliment of having law included as a 
friend, if not a member of the family, of social science is quickly dis- 
sipated under the formidable novelty of the question put this way. 
What follows therefore is, in no sense, a report on a recognized tradi- 
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tion of discussion of the theme in legal circles. It is simply one man’s 
free associations. 


I begin with the most obvious point. In our society, law defines 
the main architecture of the educational system. 

While it is not customary in legal curriculums to organize a course 
under the rubric of “education,” one could readily do so, and there 
are, of course, books on the rules of law relevant to education. A 
wide range of topics—from the privilege of the teacher to discipline 
in loco parentis, to the liability in tort of a teacher for negligently 
leaving a boisterous classroom unattended, to questions of taxation 
and public contracts—can thus be grouped together. This relation of 
law and education, however, is likely to be technical, reserved for 
specialists in educational administration, and of little concern to the 
teacher generally. 

But it remains worth noting that some of the great objectives of 
education are ultimately defined by law. First, the vast enterprise of 
education today depends on a legal rule—the rule making a mini- 
mum of education compulsory for every child. This is a remarkable 
rule, the flavor of which tends to be buried in controversies of the 
past. It is, I think, far more remarkable than the companion rule set- 
ting up the elaborate machinery of free public schools; for there is 
usually a great difference between offering a benefit and compelling 
a man to accept it. 

There are two striking aspects to the rule of compulsory educa- 
tion. The first is the point you already know: the rule executes, so to 
speak, the society's magnificent commitment to equality of oppor- 
tunity among the young. The commitment is not to be diluted by 
the stubbornness of parents or the indifference or the ignorance of 
the young. But the lawyer is impressed with a further aspect. The 
lawyer is, by training, sensitized to noting the point at which volun- 
tary subsidy ceases and coercion through the power of the state 
begins. I am tempted to say that the lawyer is something of an ex- 
pert in the decencies of the use of coercion. What is remarkable 
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about compulsory education is that it supplies a major instance, per- 
haps the only instance, in which the compulsory conferring of bene- 
fits is unqualifiedly a good idea. 

I can make my emphasis clearer by a slight digression. I recently 
had occasion to participate as a discussant at a meeting of the 
American Psychiatric Association, which was considering the laws 


, relating to commitment of the mentally ill. What impressed and dis- 
' turbed me about the comments of the psychiatrists was that they 
appeared so unconcerned about the line between voluntary and in- 


, voluntary commitment. Assured of their own motives, they were 
' simply interested in bringing psychiatric therapy to as many as pos- 
’ sible of the people who need it. My impertinent counsel to them was 


to beware of coercive benevolence. 
The analogies between commitment of the mentally ill for therapy 
and commitment of the child for education are many and inviting, 


f but I will not push them here. Undoubtedly there is a long series of 

f cases extending from compulsory education, at one extreme, to the 
famous, “Comes the revolution, you gotta like strawberries and 

cream,” at the other. My only point is to tell you to reflect occasion- ; 

ally on how remarkable, and possibly how special, the basic premise ; 
of universal education is. 

The law, after recruiting your students for you, makes one other 

y contribution to education at least equal in importance: it under- 


writes its freedom. For better or for worse, the lawyers are the ulti- 
, mate custodians of the Constitution. It is legal process which ulti- 
) mately sets the boundaries of educational freedom. The segregation 
, cases vividly illustrate the role, as well as the limits, of legal action 
y in removing compulsory discrimination from compulsory education. 
f The many cases in the past two decades concerned with released 
: time for religious instruction and with Bible-reading in the schools 
> illustrate the law’s role in insuring a basic neutrality on the part of 
. the state in the difficult matter of religious education. And, whatever 
, the excesses in recent years with respect to the hunt for subversive 
teachers, it is the mandate of the First Amendment, mediated by 
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lawyers and courts, which leaves teaching methods and curriculums 
free to follow the truth as the educator—and not the momentary 
majority of the society—sees it. 


Alexander Pekelis once noted that the remarkable thing about 
American law is that at one time or another all great public ques- 
tions became justiciable, that is, great issues of policy find a forum 
in the court. The principal reason is that we have a written constitu- 
tion and a tradition of judicial review of the constitutionality of 
legislation; but the great public issue may go to law also when a 
court, in construing a statute, is forced to assess carefully its purpose 
and policy. In any event the result is to produce within the law, in 
the form of judicial opinions, a collection of essays on issues of pub- 
lic policy. Even when written by pens less famous than those of 
Holmes or Learned Hand, these essays frequently are of high liter- 
ary quality, and they have the further merit of being precisely fo- 
cussed by adversary litigation. 

The point, therefore, is simply that law has some good materials 
for study by the non-lawyer. It is said that, when Blackstone offered 
his lectures on the English common law at Oxford, they were given 
primarily to an audience of English gentlemen who were seeking 
not to become professional lawyers but to become generally and 
liberally educated. The tradition of law as a subject matter for gen- 
eral education has largely disappeared since. And there are, to be 
sure, perplexities in how to select and translate great law cases for 
teaching in college and high school. But the potential is there and 
should not be lost. 


It would seem to me particularly challenging to attempt to re- 
vitalize the high-school treatment of civics by the direct introduc- 
tion of law materials. Let me rest with just one illustration. In the 
past decade there has been intense public interest in, and debate 
about, the activities of congressional investigating committees. In 
Barsky v. United States in 1948, in which the Court of Appeals by a 
two-to-one vote upheld the constitutionality of investigations by the 
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House Un-American Activities Committee, the majority opinion of 
Judge Prettyman and the dissenting opinion of Judge Edgerton pro- 
vide the most civilized and relevant debate I know of on the issue. 
Using this case as a base, a high-school class might vividly explore a 
large sector of our civil-liberties traditions and values. 


Since great issues tend to become justiciable, it is not surprising 
that the literature of law contains some judicial essays on education 
itself. It would be useful to collect these and place them in the 
hands of the educator—and perhaps, in part, on his office walls. 

The controversy over religious education in the schools has pro- 
duced a notable series of essays on a troubled theme, with the courts 
sensitive to the subtle and divisive influences that may come into 
play. Listen for a moment to Mr. Justice Frankfurter in the McCol- 
lum case, which involved a released-time scheme: 


Religious education so conducted on school time and property is patently 
woven into the working scheme of the school. The Champaign arrangement 
thus presents powerful elements of inherent pressure by the school system in 
the interest of religious sects. The fact that this power has not been used to dis- 
criminate is beside the point. Separation is a requirement to abstain from fusing 
functions of Government and of religious sects, not merely to treat them all 
equally. That a child is offered an alternative may reduce the constraint; it does 
not eliminate the operation of influence by the school in matters sacred to con- 
science and outside the school’s domain. The law of imitation operates, and non- 
conformity is not an outstanding characteristic of children. The result is an obvi- 
ous pressure upon children to attend. Again, while the Champaign school popu- 
lation represents only a fraction of the more than 250 sects of the nation, not 
even all the practicing sects in Champaign are willing or able to provide religious 
instruction. The children belonging to these nonparticipating sects will thus have 
inculcated in them a feeling of separatism when the school should be the training 
ground for habits of community, or they will have religious instruction in a faith 
which is not that of their parents. As a result, the public school system of Cham- 
paign actively furthers inculcation in the religious tenets of some faiths, and in 
the process sharpens the consciousness of religious differences at least among 
some of the children committed to its care. These are consequences against which 
the Constitution was directed when it prohibited the Government common to all 
from becoming embroiled, however innocently, in the destructive religious con- 
flicts of which the history of even this country records some dark pages. 
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Or move to the segregation cases, and listen to Chief Justice War- 
ren on the subtle discrimination that persists even where physical 
facilities are equal: 


We come then to the question presented: Does segregation of children in 
public schools solely on the basis of race, even though the physical facilities 
and other “tangible” factors may be equal, deprive the children of the minority 
group of equal educational opportunities? We believe that it does. 

In Sweatt v. Painter, supra, in finding that a segregated law school for Negroes 
could not provide them equal educational opportunities, this Court relied in large 
part on “those qualities which are incapable of objective measurement but which 
make for greatness in a law school.” In McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents, 
the Court, in requiring that a Negro admitted to a white graduate school be 
treated like all other students, again resorted to intangible considerations: “.. . his 
ability to study, to engage in discussions and exchange views with other students, 
and, in general, to learn his profession.” Such considerations apply with added 
force to children in grade and high schools. To separate them from others of 
similar age and qualifications solely because of their race generates a feeling of 
inferiority as to their status in the community that may affect their hearts and 
minds in a way unlikely ever to be undone. The effect of this separation on their 
educational opportunities was well stated by a finding in the Kansas case by a 
court which nevertheless felt compelled to rule against the Negro plaintiffs: 

“Segregation of white and colored children in public schools has a detrimental 
effect upon the colored children. The impact is greater when it has the sanction 
of the law; for the policy of separating the races is usually interpreted as de- 
noting the inferiority of the Negro group. A sense of inferiority affects the moti- 
vation of a child to learn. Segregation with the sanction of the law, therefore, 
has a tendency to retard the educational and mental development of Negro chil- 
dren and to deprive them of some of the benefits they would receive in a racially 
integrated school system.” 

Whatever may have been the extent of psychological knowledge at the time of 
Plessy v. Ferguson, this finding is amply supported by modern authority. Any 
language in Plessy v. Ferguson contrary to this finding is rejected. 

We conclude that in the field of public education the doctrine of “separate but 
equal” has no place. Separate educational facilities are inherently unequal. 


Or consider Mr. Justice McReynolds on the power of the state to 
prohibit the teaching of German in elementary school: 


Practically, education of the young is only possible in schools conducted by 
especially qualified persons who devote themselves thereto. The calling always 
has been regarded as useful and honorable,—essential, indeed, to the public wel- 
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fare. Mere knowledge of the German language cannot reasonably be regarded as 
harmful. Heretofore it has been commonly looked upon as helpful and desirable. 
Plaintiff in error taught this language in school as part of his occupation. His right 
thus to teach and the right of parents to engage him so to instruct their children, 
we think, are within the liberty of the Amendment. 

The challenged statute forbids the teaching in school of any subject except in 
English; also the teaching of any other language until the pupil has attained and 
successfully passed the eighth grade, which is not usually accomplished before 
the age of twelve. The supreme court of the state has held that “the so-called 
ancient or dead languages” are not “within the spirit or the purpose of the act.” 
. . . Latin, Greek, Hebrew are not proscribed; but German, French, Spanish, 
Italian, and every other alien speech are within the ban. Evidently the legis- 
lature has attempted materially to interfere with the calling of modern language 
teachers, with the opportunities of pupils to acquire knowledge, and with the 
power of parents to control the education of their own. 

It is said the purpose of the legislation was to promote civil development by 
inhibiting training and education of the immature in foreign tongues and ideals 
before they could learn English and acquire American ideals; and “that the 
English language should be and become the mother tongue of all children reared 
in this state.” It is also affirmed that the foreign-born population is very large, 
that certain communities commonly use foreign words, follow foreign leaders, 
move in a foreign atmosphere, and that the children are thereby hindered from 
becoming citizens of the most useful type, and the public safety is imperiled. 

That the state may do much, go very far, indeed, in order to improve the 
quality of its citizens, physically, mentally, and morally, is clear; but the indi- 
vidual has certain fundamental rights which must be respected. The protection 
of the Constitution extends to all,—to those who speak other languages as well as 
those born with English on the tongue. Perhaps it would be highly advantageous 
if all had ready understanding of our ordinary speech, but this cannot be coerced 
by methods which conflict with the Constitution,—a desirable end cannot be 
promoted by prohibited means. 


Or move to Mr. Justice Douglas, in dissent, discussing the free- 
dom of the teacher under a “loyalty” program: 


The very threat of such a procedure is certain to raise havoc with academic 
freedom. Youthful indiscretions, mistaken causes, misguided enthusiasms—all 
long forgotten—become the ghosts of a harrowing present. Any organization 
committed to a liberal cause, any group organized to revolt against an hysterical 
trend, any committee launched to sponsor an unpopular program becomes sus- 
pect. These are the organizations into which Communists often infiltrate. Their 
presence infects the whole, even though the project was not conceived in sin. 
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A teacher caught in that mesh is almost certain to stand condemned. Fearing 
condemnation, she will tend to shrink from any association that stirs controversy. 
In that manner freedom of expression will be stifled. 

But that is only part of it. Once a teacher’s connection with a listed organiza- 
tion is shown, her views become subject to scrutiny to determine whether her 
membership in the organization is innocent or, if she was formerly a member, 
whether she has bona fide abandoned her membership. 

The law inevitably turns the school system into a spying project. Regular 
loyalty reports on the teachers must be made out. The principals become detec- 
tives; the students, the parents, the community become informers. Ears are 
cocked for telltale signs of disloyalty. The prejudices of the community come 
into play in searching out the disloyal. This is not the usual type of supervision 
which checks a teacher’s competency; it is a system which searches for hidden 
meanings in a teacher's utterances. 

What was the significance of the reference of the art teacher to socialism? 
Why was the history teacher so openly hostile to Franco Spain? Who heard over- 
tones of revolution in the English teacher’s discussion of the Grapes of Wrath? 
What was behind the praise of Soviet progress in metallurgy in the chemistry 
class? Was it not “subversive” for the teacher to cast doubt on the wisdom of the 
venture in Korea? 

What happens under this law is typical of what happens in a police state. 
Teachers are under constant surveillance; their pasts are combed for signs of 
disloyalty; their utterances are watched for clues to dangerous thoughts. A pall 
is cast over the classrooms. There can be no real academic freedom in that en- 
vironment. Where suspicion fills the air and holds scholars in line for fear of their 
jobs, there can be no exercise of the free intellect. Supineness and dogmatism 
take the place of inquiry. A “party line”’—as dangerous as the “party line” of the 
Communists—lays hold. It is the “party line” of the orthodox view, of the conven- 
tional thought, of the accepted approach. A problem can no longer be pursued 
with impunity to its edges. Fear stalks the classroom. The teacher is no longer a 
stimulant to adventurous thinking; she becomes instead a pipeline for safe and 
sound information. A deadening dogma takes the place of free inquiry. Instruc- 
tion tends to become sterile; pursuit of knowledge is discouraged; discussion 
often leaves off where it should begin. 

This, I think, is what happens when a censor looks over a teacher's shoulder. 
This system of spying and surveillance with its accompanying reports and trials 
cannot go hand in hand with academic freedom. It produces standardized 
thought, not the pursuit of truth. Yet it was the pursuit of truth which the First 
Amendment was designed to protect. 


These examples could readily be multiplied. Let me end the in- 
ventory by returning again to Justice Frankfurter, himself a great 
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teacher before he came to the bench, in what is quite possibly the 
most eloquent of all judicial essays on education: 


That our democracy ultimately rests on public opinion is a platitude of speech 
but not a commonplace in action. Public opinion is the ultimate reliance of our 
society only if it be disciplined and responsible. It can be disciplined and re- 
sponsible only if habits of open-mindedness and of critical inquiry are acquired 
in the formative years of our citizens. The process of education has naturally 
enough been the basis of hope for the perdurance of our democracy on the part 
of all our great leaders, from Thomas Jefferson onwards. 

To regard teachers—in our entire educational system, from the primary grades 
to the university—as the priests of our democracy is therefore not to indulge in 
hyperbole. It is the special task of teachers to foster those habits of open-minded- 
ness and critical inquiry which alone make for responsible citizens, who, in turn, 
make possible an enlightened and effective public opinion. Teachers must fulfil 
their function by precept and practice, by the very atmosphere which they gen- 
erate; they must be exemplars of open-mindedness and free inquiry. They cannot 
carry out their noble task if the conditions for the practice of a responsible and 
critical mind are denied to them. They must have the freedom of responsible in- 
quiry, by thought and action, into the meaning of social and economic ideas, 
into the checkered history of social and economic dogma. They must be free to 
sift evanescent doctrine, qualified by time and circumstance, from that restless, 
enduring process of extending the bounds of understanding and wisdom, to as- 
sure which the freedoms of thought, of speech, of inquiry, of worship are guaran- 
teed by the Constitution of the United States against infraction by national or 
state government. 

The functions of educational institutions in our national life and the conditions 
under which alone they can adequately perform them are at the basis of these 
limitations upon state and national power. 


I hope it is not presumptuous of me to claim another point on 
which contact with law might yield insight to the educator. The 
point is the technique of legal education itself. 

The professional law school, perhaps unlike graduate schools in 
other areas, is to an extraordinary degree teaching-oriented. Al- 
though the law teacher may function busily as scholar, administra- 
tor, and consultant on public matters, his image of himself is, first 
and foremost, that of a teacher. And it is my impression that this 
image has undergone little change in the past half-century. This 
preoccupation with teaching has not made him either a serious 
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student of education or an articulate expert about it—the tradition 
is virtually unbroken that law teachers do not take courses in edu- 
cation. But he is the inheritor of a tradition of teaching which has 
special strengths and which is notably uniform among almost all 
law schools in America. 

The tradition depends on two things: first, a special collection of 
teaching materials; second, a habit of classroom discussion. It is 
probable that the two are interdependent. The tool of legal instruc- 
tion is the casebook, not the textbook. It is a remarkable fact in 
the history of legal education that the introduction of the case 
method by Langdell, of Harvard, in 1870 transformed legal edu- 
cation almost overnight, and apparently forever. A casebook is, in 
appearance, an anthology of appellate court opinions, but in prac- 
tice it is considerably more. It is, in a sense, an elaborate mosaic 
of points of sharply focused debate. As such it has several virtues. 
(1) It supplies the focus of the concrete, of this case and not some 
other like it. It thus permits and invites rigor and precision in read- 
ing and analysis and discussion. (2) A case always embodies one 
or more generalizations which go somewhat beyond its special facts. 
The student is thus taught to “move the case a little” to see if 
the results still hold. He is challenged to compare it to apparently 
similar cases which go the other way, and thus he learns to draw 
the careful and relevant distinction. (3) The classic casebook is 
exquisitely patterned and organized, and the student is thus forced 
not only to see the concrete detail but to reach for the larger pattern 
and context into which the case fits. The casebook is, therefore, a 
first-rate exercise in reducing to coherent order a vast number of 
details. (4) The casebook by tradition leaves something unsaid. 
The organization and sequence is normally implicit not explicit, and 
the student is left to discover it for himself with the aid of class dis- 
cussion. Under the better casebooks, therefore, the student is asked 
to draw inferences, to make deductions, to do something more than 
read carefully and memorize. (5) Thanks to the adversary nature 
of the litigation which produced the case, the student is constantly 
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confronted with focused debate and is made to see that there is 
always another side to the issue, with something to be said for it. 
(6) If the book is good and the discussion is good, the student is 
not only exploring closely the authoritative corpus of law, he is also 
considering issues of policy which have been translated into law. 
(7) Since the law carefully saves its authorities from generation to 
generation, the student gets some sense of history, of continuity, 
of the slow growth of rules. (8) Finally, and, I think, of considerable 
importance, the good casebook is nicely uneconomic; it does not 
pare things down to the absolute residue that is to be retained. 
Rather, it supplies a liberal amount of intellectual roughage which 
is indispensable both to sound digestion and to good appetite. 

It would be less than candid to say that contemporary law teach- 
ers are totally delighted with the case method. There are constant 
complaints against its waste, its remoteness from law in action, and 
its tendency to make awkward the introduction of non-legal ma- 
terials. There are also more technical complaints against the undue 
emphasis it gives to hard, uncertain cases and to case materials at 
the expense of legislation. But despite the steady stream of com- 
plaints and the threats of revolt, the case method remains the basic 
method of teaching law, and my guess is that it will continue so 
for many years. And quite possibly an explanation of its durability 
is to be found, not only in its proved excellence, but in its unex- 
pected versatility. It has been shrewdly said that no two law teach- 
ers teach a casebook quite the same way; under the great similarities 
of format and purpose, the books permit the teacher considerable 
room to develop his own style. 

The second aspect of law-teaching needs little elaboration. Teach- 
ing by discussion, by dialectic, as opposed to lecture, has not lacked 
supporters since Socrates. The merits seem to me decisive. The 
legal contribution is simply that the discussion method can be effec- 
tive in very large classes. Throughout the United States on any 
given day an active dialectical interplay between teacher and stu- 
dent can be found in law classes of well over a hundred students. 
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Undoubtedly dialectic is frequently uneconomic too, and undoubt- 
edly it can be merely a lecture in disguise. But the traditions of 
law-teaching take it seriously and practice it well. 

It is true that the materials of law lend themselves more readily 
to a case method than do those in perhaps any other field. It is 
true also that the law student is a graduate student and likely to 
be more articulate and aggressive than the average. It is not im- 
mediately apparent what the analogue of the case method for high 
school would be. My only point once again is that there is a poten- 
tial here worth investigation by the educator. 


When I first considered the topic of this symposium, I expected, 
and hoped, that my principal theme would be what the lawyer's 
eyes would see if they were turned to the educational community 
as a microcosmic society in itself. Like the other specialists in this 
venture, the law-trained person will have a somewhat special per- 
spective and emphasis, and it is the collecting and comparing of these 
overlapping but distinctive perspectives that makes for the special 
value of the symposium. The articulating of the legal perspective 
for this purpose, however, has proved a more subtle and stubborn 
matter than I gambled upon. What follows therefore is, at best, a 
modest sketch on a theme deserving of better treatment. 

It was suggested earlier that a lighthearted analogy might be 
drawn between the commitment of the mentally ill to a mental 
hospital for treatment and the commitment of the child to edu- 
cation. The more complex analogy, however, is between the com- 
munity of the school and the political community in the large. The 
school community is then seen as a pretty special form of govern- 
ment, regulated by special “laws.” 

It has much that resembles a benevolent despotism rather than 
a democracy. The teachers form a ruling elite set apart from the 
student public by competence. They are not elected or controlled 
by the students. In brief, in the important sphere of what is to be 
taught and how, the teachers rule. They impose their order and 
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desires upon the students. And if an effort is made to democratize 
these aspects of education, it is likely to be calamitous. Then we 
have the students, or their parents, solemnly voting the curriculum; 
and, under an extreme system of electives, we have the teachers 
competing for popularity among students. 

The role of the expert in democratic government is a well-worn 
and difficult theme, but education provides one sure example of the 
propriety of the expert in a position of dominance. Despotism in 
education is not only inescapable; it is not particularly dangerous. 
The teacher’s power is subject to at least two important controls. 
(1) It is the subject matter rather than the teacher's whim which 
dictates most choices. (2) If the teacher wishes to communicate 
effectively, the class must be carefully listened to and its views of 
the subject matter must be constantly heeded. The political analogy 
thus quickly defines the good teacher. If, in a desire to be a good 
fellow and not impose his will on others, he is too democratic, he 
will fail to provide the necessary leadership and discipline that edu- 
cation requires. If he is too dictatorial, he will fail to communicate. 

With few exceptions, Anglo-American law has operated through 
a system of sanctions and punishments; it has left rewards to the 
market place and the society generally. Occasionally the lawyer has 
wondered what a legal system based primarily on rewards would 
be like and whether it would be possible. The educational com- 
munity may perhaps offer a genuine example of such a scheme of 
government. It appears to underwrite the natural tendency of the 
student to study with a rule of school law compelling him to study. 
The rule is the rule of periodic examinations. And examinations and 
the enterprise of grades are, in form, a system of rewards, a public 
certifying of levels of achievement. What is of interest is whether 
any system of differential rewards, and particularly the educational 
system of rewards, can in the end escape becoming, in the eyes of 
the recipients, a system of punishments. I was impressed, while in 
the army, with the gradual corruption of its scheme of rewarding 
men with differential ranks. In the army, of course, you wore your 
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reward on your sleeve. For men who had been in any length of 
time, the prize of being a private first-class had all the charm of a 
punishment, for it was read not as a sign of modest success but as 
a sign of failure. 

Such ruminations add little to easily reached issues on the merits 
of examinations and grades. Examinations and grades might be no 
less necessary if they were a system of punishments. But perhaps, 
and this is the only point, reflecting occasionally on the reward- 
punishment dimension will stimulate the educator to do whatever 
he can to make examinations and grades appear as rewards only. 

Let us return to the teacher as a holder and exerciser of power. 
Even within the school day and within the school community, the 
teacher's necessary despotism has limits. Viewing the matter in the 
special perspective of the lawyer, one might distinguish between 
the sphere where the teacher is necessarily in charge and the rest of 
school activity, where the closest approximation to democratic prin- 
ciples should obtain. The law of torts, which I teach, has become 
in recent years increasingly attentive to subtle forms of aggression 


against emotional tranquillity, to the insult, the indignity. A threat, 
a public insult, a cruel practical joke may today entail liability. 
Every teacher, and I surmise every student, realizes that a classroom 
affords the teacher extraordinary opportunities for aggression by 
ridicule, by witty insult—for being a bully in a subtle way. The point 
is, of course, that the teacher's privilege of despotism does not ex- 
tend this far. 


I move then to a closely related point. Every school community 
will, from time to time have little crisis situations which quite liter- 
ally bring school law into play. A variety of homely controversies— 
from smoking in the washrooms, to whistling in the corridors, to 
punching a fellow student, to cheating, to minor thefts—will arise 
and will be adjudicated within the school system. Here the law- 
yer'’s point is simple indeed. Such alleged infractions of law should 
be handled, as much as possible, according to the norms of decency 
which the larger society follows when its laws are allegedly in- 
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fringed. The law embodies a tradition of considerable wisdom in 
these matters, and it might be well if all teachers were educated to 
the norms of what the lawyer calls “procedural due process.” Not 
all these norms can be used in the school context, but the spirit of 
them can be followed. 

The law operates with a presumption of innocence; with a bias 
in favor of erring on the side of the guilty in order to avoid convict- 
ing the innocent; with a right to counsel for the accused; with strict 
rules as to how the state may get evidence from the accused; with 
an inhibition against the prosecutor's also being the judge; with a 
high threshold of suspicion to be met before a public investigation 
of the accused may proceed; with a clear statement of charges; 
with full opportunity to the accused to present his case; with a high 
regard for equal application of law without favoritism; with a ban 
against double jeopardy; and with a requirement that punishment 
be consistent and proportionate to offense. The point then is that 
at times the teacher is perforce policeman, prosecutor, and judge 
and that these are functions which his competence as educator gives 
him no special privileges in performing. 

Perhaps this can best be summarized by noting that the lawyer 
is impressed with how often issues of justice will arise within the 
school community. He is impressed, too, with the crucial role of 
the teacher as an educator in these matters where it is the living 
example and not the verbalization that counts most. His formidable 
advice, therefore, is that the teacher must be not only a benevolent 
despot in his teaching but also a living exemplar of justice in his 
other dealings with the student. 

There are other aspects of the legal approach that might be de- 
veloped. The lawyer is something of an expert in drafting rules and 
in construing them with common sense. The lawyer, if I may add 
one further word of praise to an already overburdened list, is also 
an expert in ambiguity—in the exploration of ambiguity, the pre- 
vention of ambiguity, the utility of ambiguity, and the tolerance 
of ambiguity in general rules for human conduct. It has been my 
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experience, from serving over the years on various committees with 
people of varied backgrounds, that it is the layman who most often 
sounds the rigid legalistic note and who tends to be unduly literal 
in construing rules. Some familiarity with the legal approach may 
keep the layman from sounding like the layman’s caricature of the 


lawyer. 


It is not my intention to suggest that the educator become a pro- 
fessional lawyer. In the end, as we suspected at the start, the re- 
lations between law and education are found not to be very deep. 
At most, looking at education through the eyes of the lawyer serves 
to highlight points the educator already recognizes and debates. 
And the most important of these points is surely that education is 
best when law has the least to say to it—when, that is, it is a free, 
spontaneous, voluntary activity motivated by interest and curiosity 
and not by rule and sanction. 
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The Function of Formal Education 
in a Political System 


EDUCATION AND THE POLITICAL DISCIPLINE 


The attention that political science has devoted to problems of edu- 
cation has a peculiar if not a puzzling history. Over two thousand 
years ago education occupied a prominent position in political 
thought; today, in political science as a whole, attention to problems 
of education has all but disappeared. 

It is not easy to account for this condition. From the very begin- 
nings of political speculation, as we find it in Plato and Aristotle, 
political philosophers were sensitive to the role of education in po- 
litical life, and they have continued their concern to the present day. 
But their steadfast awareness of, and interest in, education has not 
been sufficient to induce them to seek out the way in which educa- 
tion does in fact influence political life. As we shall see in a moment, 
their preoccupations have been of a different order. 

But if the very nature of the tasks that philosophers posed for 
themselves stifled a concern for the practical effects of education on 
political life, this did not need to be the case for empirical political 
science. If anywhere, it was here that the philosopher’s ideas about 
education should have been converted into a practical program for 
research with regard to educational institutions. As the weight of 
knowledge began to press men into specialized research during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and as moral philosophy began 
to break up into today’s many specialized social disciplines, political 
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science slowly nurtured an interest in the facts of political life. But 
peculiarly enough, to the degree that political research, because of 
its growing empirical interests, divorced itself from the classical 
type of moral philosophy, it appears gradually to have lost incentive 
to explore further the part played by education in political life. As 
a result, with the subordination of moral philosophy in modern 
times, research regarding educational institutions has receded to a 
distinctly peripheral position in the discipline as a whole. 

It would be too superficial to try to explain this historical decline 
of interest in education purely on the grounds of excessive speciali- 
zation, even though it appears that political science has relegated 
the task of exploring the broader political implications of education 
to specialists in that field. At most, specialization of social research 
contributed to, but did not spark, the neglect. The true source of 
the neglect lies rather in the way in which political science has come 
to conceptualize its discipline, and this applies as much to those 
aspects of political research that are empirically oriented as to those 
that continue to identify themselves with political philosophy in the 
classical tradition. 

To clarify my meaning here, let us look at what has happened to 
the study of political institutions in that large and typical area of 
political science that conceptualizes its task as the study of power 
relationships. In this context, students of politics have been prone to 
examine educational institutions as one of a vast network of groups 
that seek to bring their influence to bear upon those who are respon- 
sible for making and executing public policy, such as the executive, 
legislature, and administration. The task is to discover the way in 
which educational groups try to create a favorable environment for 
their own growth and development and to maximize their share of 
the various governmental budgets upon which they depend. 

In addition, from this point of view, research has devoted some 
attention to the way in which government, as the balancing or arbi- 
trating force in the general struggle for power in a society, has 
sought to use education as a device to strengthen its own position 
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and to unify the society as a whole. Attention has been paid, for 
example, to the way in which authoritarian regimes have solidified 
their positions by narrowly controlling education and the way in 
which all regimes have sought to strengthen national sentiments 
through educational measures appropriate for maximizing the power 
of the state. The net consequence of this prevalent mode of con- 
ceptualizing political research has been to draw attention to the 
role that education plays in the competition for power both inter- 
nally and externally. 

But if empirical political science has narrowed its vision with re- 
gard to education in a power direction, what we have left of classi- 
cal political philosophy has also succeeded in narrowing the range 
of its interests, even though in a different direction. Although con- 
temporary political philosophy does not exclude inquiry into the 
actual role of education in political life, its primary objective has 
been to discover the kind of educational arrangements, largely cur- 
ricular rather than organizational, that would be best calculated to 
promote the philosopher’s conception of the good political society 
or the right social order. The criterion governing the selection of 
problems for inquiry is not: What part does education actually play 
in any given order? The criterion is: What part ought education to 
play in developing the good citizen? However necessary, useful, 
and desirable an ethical focus might be from a number of points of 
view, the fact is that those who have adopted this conceptualization 
have been just as remiss as the empirical research workers with 
regard to inquiring about the role that education does in fact play 
in the functioning of a political order. 

As brief as these remarks are, they do suggest that current re- 
search with regard to educational institutions faithfully reflects the 
way in which political science happens to be conceptualized as a 
discipline. For this reason, if for no other, the editors of this sym- 
posium have shown much wisdom in calling upon each contributor 
to indicate, at least broadly, his particular approach to research in 
his own discipline. 
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THE POLITICAL SYSTEM 


As an alternative to, although not as a complete substitute for, 
either a power or a moral orientation toward politics, new kinds of 
questions regarding education are stimulated if we view political 
life as a system of behavior. Such a conceptualization leads us to a 
central question: What part do educational institutions play in 
maintaining this system? By asking the question in this way, I shall 
not be presupposing that education must always contribute to the 
perpetuation of a given system. Rather, I am raising the issue of 
the extent to which education in the particular circumstances helps 
the system to survive or contributes to those influences that lead 
the system off in the direction of change. Hence, in relating edu- 
cation to problems of maintaining the system, I am directly con- 
cerned with the part that education contributes to political sta- 
bility and change. 

Although we cannot explore all the ramifications of this way of 
conceptualizing the tasks of political research, a word must be said 
about the idea of system itself. What this concept serves to empha- 
size is the well-known, although not always remembered, fact that 
the major political activities in society are closely interrelated. What 
happens in one part of political life more frequently than not has 
important effects on some other aspect that may not, at first glance, 
seem to have an intimate connection. Any disturbance in one part of 
the system needs to be traced through to other parts in order to 
understand how the initial disturbance affects the system. Further- 
more, the concept of a system suggests that it is not only useful, 
but analytically possible, to separate all those aspects of social ac- 
tions that have political relevance and link them together for pur- 
poses of research. 

But what do we mean when we say that a social act has political 
relevance? To start with the obvious, as long as we look at any social 
act as a whole unit, we cannot place it exclusively in the category 
of an economic, religious, political, or any other kind of act. All that 
we can say is that any social act has certain consequences. If these 
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consequences more or less directly influence the way in which goods 
and services are produced and exchanged, we customarily call them 
“economic” acts. Similarly, if the consequences of an act are more 
or less directly related to the way in which binding or authoritative 
decisions are made and executed for a society, we normally call 
them “political” acts. The central characteristics of political actions 
are, first, that they are decisions that are accepted as authoritative, 
sometimes also described as legitimate or binding; and, second, that 
they are so accepted by most members of society most of the time. 
This is no arbitrary description but, space permitting, it could be 
supported by a careful examination of the nature of those actions 
we usually call “political” in our culture. 

There are some kinds of social institutions whose actions are so 
heavily freighted with political consequences that we typically call 
them “political institutions.” This is the case with political parties, 
legislatures, courts, voting, campaigning, cabinets, and the like. 
These constitute clear-cut cases of subsystems of the political system. 

There are other kinds of institutions, however, many of the ac- 
tions of which have political consequences but in a more remote 
and attentuated sense. The acts of religious organizations, trade 
unions, and fraternal groups, to cite a few, have many consequences 
that are directed primarily to religious beliefs and practices, eco- 
nomic problems, and matters of sociability, respectively. Because 
such a large share of the results of their actions fall into these cate- 
gories, these institutions are not normally included among the 
strictly political institutions of our society. However, since the ac- 
tions of each of these types of institutions may have considerable 
impact upon the kinds of decisions that are made for a society, to 
exclude these consequences of their behavior from a political sys- 
tem would be to take a restricted and superficial view of politics. 
It is for this reason that we must include within the system, not only 
the behavior of institutions that are clearly political, but also those 
aspects of the actions of institutions that have political conse- 
quences, even though the major consequences and orientation of 
these institutions may lie in a different direction. 
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If we apply the same sort of analysis to educational institutions, 
we can see that their primary orientation is not toward politics. Of 
all the consequences that flow from their activity, those that influ- 
ence politics play only one part—and not necessarily the most im- 
portant part, at least from the point of view of the objectives of the 
participants in the educational process. But the fact that some of 
the actions of educational institutions do leave their mark upon the 
political process is sufficient reason for including those actions, at 
least as part of a given political system. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUBSYSTEM 


With this framework of analysis in mind, we might explore a num- 
ber of directions through which education leaves its impact upon 
political life and is, in turn, affected by it. We might examine the 
way in which educational institutions organize in groups to bring 
their interests to bear upon the various governmental structures of 
which they are a part. We might then seek to understand the pos- 
sible effect that this conscious and deliberate participation in the po- 
litical process has upon the organization of education itself, that is, 
upon the kind of personnel that are hired in administrative and 
teaching posts, the curriculums that are adopted, the books used, 
the relationships established with the broader community, and the 
scope allowed for variety and experimentation. Such questions, how- 
ever, would be raised as a result of almost any serious way of con- 
ceptualizing political life and therefore would not be peculiar to a 
systems analysis. 

Once we adopt the idea that political life constitutes a system of 
behavior, however, we are led to inquire into the conditions that 
make it possible for the system to maintain itself or to change, that 
is, to fail to maintain itself. In most systems tremendous forces are at 
work, standing ready to dismember the system if the counteracting 
integrative mechanisms should fail. In a mass industrialized society 
such as ours, conflicting demands supported by powerful pressure 
groups, geographic groupings, and socioeconomic classes generate 
wide cleavages of opinions and interests, which impose continuous 
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and unpredictable stresses upon the system. If only we had not 
grown so accustomed to accepting our ongoing system almost as a 
fact of nature, its durability under the obvious strains to which it 
has been, and is being, subjected would be a constant source of won- 
derment. The fact that it did once fall apart, if only temporarily, 
during the Civil War, serves to underline the equally constant dan- 
ger that lurks in the background of almost every system. 

Upon seeking to understand the nature of the conditions neces- 
sary for the maintenance of a system, it soon becomes evident that, 
among the numerous institutions and practices that make a signif- 
icant contribution to the stabilization and transformation of political 
systems, education looms large. Just how significant a part education 
does play would be a major objective for research. History, however, 
is very suggestive on this score. We have only to remember that, 
when political systems have undergone radical transformations, as, 
for example, after both the French and the Russian revolutions, the 
efforts of the new rulers were immediately directed toward revamp- 
ing the whole educational system. The structure, personnel, curric- 
ulums, and even the clientele of the educational institutions under- 
went serious modifications, comparable in intensity and scope only 
to the alterations and transformations introduced into the strictly 
political agencies of government, such as the police, military estab- 
lishments, and civil service. New rulers have typically sensed that 
the success and continuity of their regimes are intertwined with the 
ideas and patterns of behavior transmitted through the educational 
facilities. They might have been wrong in so judging; whether they 
were we now have the conceptual and research tools to determine. 

An exhaustive analysis of the possible sources of political cohesion 
would be beyond the bounds of our interest here. However, even 
though we have little in the way of explicit research in this whole 
area, common knowledge gives us some initial reason for believing 
that education contributes significantly to the integration of political 
systems. And, conversely, where for some reason education does not 
fulfil its integrative function, this failure must add to the normal 
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stresses and strains with which a political system in any event has to 
cope. 

The most general way that we can describe the contribution that 
education makes to the integration and maintenance of a political 
system is as follows: It helps develop and transmit certain basic po- 
litical orientations that must be shared, within a certain range of var- 
iation, by most members of any ongoing system. We can best un- 
derstand the function performed by education in this respect if we 
look for a moment at the broader social processes at work in every 
system. 

One of the fundamental conditions for the survival of a political 
system is that, as the young people in society mature to adulthood, 
they must acquire the knowledge, values, and attitudes expected 
from the members of the system. This does not mean that I consider 
it desirable for the given system to survive; according to any given 
set of moral criteria the particular system under scrutiny might, in- 
deed, be considered evil. But whether good or evil, the fact is that, 
if it is to continue, in the broadest sense it must be able to educate 
the members of society to the kind of political roles that are expect- 
ed of them. If we use the concept of socialization to describe the 
process through which the individual passes as he becomes a full- 
fledged member of a society, we can identify that aspect of the proc- 
ess particularly relevant to the acquisition of political roles as polit- 
ical socialization or politicization. The maintenance of a system will 
depend, in considerable degree, on the extent to which the process 
of politicization has been successful. 

What is involved in this process of politicization? In its most im- 
portant aspect it provides for the transmission to, and inculcation in, 
the maturing members of a system of certain basic political orienta- 
tions that all members must come to share, at least by adulthood if 
not sooner. Three separate elements can be identified in these basic 
orientations, and it is worth examining them briefly in order to get a 
clearer picture of the factors at work in the process (4). 
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1. Political objects or perceived images 


When we act politically, since we cannot act in a vacuum, we 
must address ourselves to some kind of political objects. We want 
something from a government, we support something called “par- 
ties” or “personalities” and the like. These are the persons and insti- 
tutions we perceive as being objects of political demands. They con- 
stitute a perceived image of political life, and the hypothesis is that 
individuals who have widely different images of the objects toward 
which they are directing their political demands and activities will 
encounter considerable difficulty in co-ordinating their behavior. 

To appreciate why this should be so, consider a mythical case. 
Suppose that one half of the members of a system perceived policy- 
makers to be those who are formally designated as such by the laws 
of the land, those whom we loosely call “the government.” Suppose 
that the other half saw the policy-makers to be a concealed group of 
powerful men, either an economic cabal or a military junta. We can 
readily appreciate what little possibility there would be for joint ac- 
tion by the members of the two halves of this system. Although such 
differences in perceived political images need not be the decisive 
factor in destroying a political system, they would contribute signifi- 
cantly to whatever other disintegrative tendencies there were. 


2. Values or desired images 


With regard to the perceived image, there must be some minimal 
convergence among the standards used by the members of a polit- 
ical system to evaluate political acts, policies, and personalities. This 
is strikingly demonstrated in Ghana today, where the political sys- 
tem is sharply divided between those who use the criterion of the 
traditional way of life based upon the chieftaincy pattern of rule and 
those who prefer the parliamentary way of political life resting upon 
a bureaucratic structure of authority. Whether the Ghana political 
system will be able to withstand the strain of these conflicting im- 
ages of what is politically desirable is still a matter for conjecture. 
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The discovery of the desired image is equivalent to an inquiry into 
one aspect of the belief system of the members in the political sys- 
tem. For this purpose we would need to find answers to such ques- 
tions as these: To what political philosophy or doctrine do the mem- 
bers subscribe? Whom would the members of the system prefer as 
their political authorities? How would they like to see these author- 
ities organized? What kind of qualities do they think the authorities 
ought to manifest in their political roles? Through inquiries such as 
these we could identify and reveal the basic political norms held by 
the members of the system and compare them for congruence and 
divergence within given ranges of variation. 


8. Political attitudes 


Members of a system display a wide variety of attitudes toward 
political objects. Even if they should have identical images of polit- 
ical life, if their attitudes toward this common image lie at polar ex- 
tremes, the integration of the system will thereby suffer. Members 
may differ, for example, with regard to the degree of friendliness— 
hostility, acceptance-rejection, trust-suspicion, and interest-apathy 
that they express toward political authorities and institutions. These 
affects are not, of course, exclusively transmitted through the edu- 
cational system, but we would expect that they are in part. 


Certain comments may be made about all three elements that col- 
lectively I have called the basic political orientations. In the first 
place, they are not acquired independently during the process of po- 
liticization; they are all very much interrelated. The kind of image 
an individual perceives with regard to persons, practices, and insti- 
tutions will be shaped both by what he would like to see and by 
the kinds of attitudes he expresses toward political objects. And 
in the second place, we can offer no significant a priori judgment 
about the degree of divergence in any or all basic orientations that is 
compatible with the stability of a political system. The limits of the 
range of variation compatible with the maintenance of a political 
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system in any form would have to be settled empirically, not theo- 
retically. 

Many agencies and mechanisms in society contribute to the polit- 
ical socialization of members of a political system. From the point of 
view of the student of politics interested in problems of the main- 
tenance, integration, and change of systems, educational institutions 
are of importance because of the way they shape the kinds of basic 
orientations that an individual acquires. Although, admittedly, it 
may be difficult to specify in advance the part that educational insti- 
tutions play, as compared, say, with peer groups, with the family, 
with mass media of communication, and with the political experi- 
ences of the individuals severally and as part of a generation wave, 
certain facts do stand out. In our society at any rate, schools get the 
child from at least the age of five and hold him, with certain differ- 
ences for class origins and state legislation, until fifteen or sixteen. In 
that period the schools occupy an increasing portion of the child’s 
and adolescent’s day. If for no other reason than that the time at the 
disposal of educational institutions at this impressionable stage of 


development is so great, we might expect the impact on political ori- 
entations to be of equivalent force. 


Furthermore, if a rationalized and technical society such as ours is 
to function, it is essential that schools have an especially prestigeful 
position among the institutions with which they must compete for 
the growing person’s attention. When this position is coupled with 
the special sanctions available to schools that enhance their prestige, 
or at least the respect for their authority, on the part of the preadult 
population, there is reason for believing that the schools undoubt- 
edly play a significant part in the process of forming and transmit- 
ting basic political orientations. 

The task of research would be to attempt to discover answers to 
such problems as these: What types of orientations find their way 
into the school system, not only through the instructional material 
used in satisfying the demands of the formal curriculum, but 
through the informal instruction that depends upon the knowledge 
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and experiences of the teaching staff? To what extent does the trans- 
mission of different types of orientations relate significantly with the 
socioeconomic characteristics, political views, ethnicity, religion, 
and the like, of the teaching staff? To what extent do the kinds of 
orientations absorbed by the students under any one instructional 
staff vary with the socioeconomic, ethnic, and religious background 
and political preferences of the students? To what extent is there a 
disparity between the perceived image and the desired image in the 
minds of students? 

A little more should be said about the last question. The expecta- 
tion here is that there will normally be a gap between the way in 
which students see politics as organized and conducted and the kind 
of political system they would like to see. If there is a considerable 
disparity between these perceived and desired images, there is rea- 
son to believe that the individual may be in a state of readiness to 
shift his allegiance from one set of political authorities to another. 
Given the proper circumstances, this readiness may be triggered in- 
to action. Research such as this would make it possible to obtain 
some concrete evidence for testing one prevalent hypothesis, which 
states that educational institutions tend to mirror the political envi- 
ronment in which they find themselves and therefore cannot, by 
their very nature, contribute to political change. 

Finally, it would be valuable to know the degree to which the ori- 
entations formed under the impact of educational experiences spill 
over into adult political life. Even if reliable evidence were available 
for asserting that educational institutions do measurably contribute 
to the molding of a person’s basic political orientations, it would still 
be a separate task to show that the orientations so acquired can 
withstand the multitude of influences that play upon the political 
adult. 

Answers to questions such as these, which are generated by a sys- 
tems approach to politics would help political scientists to under- 
stand in a concrete way the processes through which education in- 
fluences the integration of a political system. At the same time, since 
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it would provide knowledge of the political consequences of edu- 
cation, educationists would be in a better position to understand the 
relations of their institutions to the broader society of which they 
are part. And, what is of equal importance, they would also be able 
to compare the effects of education upon the knowledge, values, and 
attitudes of individuals with the objectives articulated in the educa- 
tional philosophy within which their system happens to operate. 
They would thereby acquire some information about the success of 
education for achieving its goals in the area that is loosely called 
training for citizenship. 
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Psychology and the 


Educative Process 


The task of a psychologist in a symposium such as this is both easier 
and more difficult than that of any of the other social scientists. It 
is easier because psychologists and educators have been working to- 
gether and interacting for many years. Psychology is obviously very 
relevant to education. If psychology had all the answers to all the 
problems that it faces, much of education would be simply the ap- 
plication of these answers to the specific task of education. The task 
of the psychologist in this symposium is difficult because psychologi- 
cal thinking is so much a part of educational thought that it no 
longer has the stimulative effect of the new. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS AND OTHER SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 


What is psychology? A general, more or less academic definition 
is “the study of behavior” or “the study of the interaction between 
an organism and its environment.” Working within this general defi- 
nition, psychologists study an astonishing range of phenomena. One 
way of indicating this range is to point out that the editors of Psy- 
chological Abstracts regularly search more than five hundred jour- 
nals in order to cull the nine thousand abstracts they publish annu- 
ally. Another way to indicate the extent of the field is to list some 
of the many areas within it: physiological psychology, vision, audi- 
tion, learning, memory, thinking, imagination, intelligence, person- 


ality, aesthetics, developmental psychology, social psychology, lan- 
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guage, clinical psychology, guidance, mental deficiency, behavior 
problems, speech disorders, psychosis, psychoneurosis, psychoso- 
matics, educational psychology, selection and placement, labor- 
management relations, etc., etc. 

Within these areas, some psychologists are concerned with par- 
ticular functions, such as seeing, thinking, or fearing. Others are 
concerned with differences between persons: differences in abilities, 
values, goals, and so on—differences in characteristics which are 
common to two or two million individuals. The common theme 
underlying the diverse studies of psychologists is an interest in the 
organism—what it does, how it does it, and what it can do. Most 
psychologists study the human organism, and many of those who 
study some other organisms do so to throw light on human behavior. 
The long-range goal of psychology is explanation of the behavior 
of each individual person. 

It is this interest in the individual which most distinguishes psy- 
chology from the other social sciences. Although the line cannot 
always be drawn sharply, the other social sciences tend to be inter- 
ested in people in general rather than in the particular individual. 
Their questions seek out that which is common to all people, or to 
all people in fairly broad categories. This distinction can be illus- 
trated in the “black box” figure of speech: each person is a black 
box, walled off from the prying eyes of the scientist. Many of the 
social sciences are concerned with the situations in which these 
black boxes are found: What is their physical environment? How 
can we account for the uneven distribution in physical space of 
these black boxes? What has happened to these black boxes in the 
past? How does one set of black boxes view another set that lives 
on the other side of the river or wall? On what basis does a single 
set of black boxes subdivide itself? 

The psychologist, on the other hand, tries to pry into the black 
boxes. In general, he tends to look for connections between specific 
conditions in which a black box may find itself and specific reactions 
from the black box. He may manipulate these environmental con- 
ditions experimentally, as when he focuses a beam of light on the 
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box or holds a mirror before it. In each case, however, he seeks an 
explanation of the events within the black box that would connect 
the reaction of the box to specific stimuli focused on the box. 


A PSYCHOLOGIST STUDYING A SCHOOL 


Questions asked 


A particular psychologist, confronted with the task of studying 
an educational system, might begin by framing questions about the 
characteristics of the black boxes—the people in the system. He 
would collect data to answer such questions as: What are the teach- 
ers like? What are their aptitudes and capacities? What are their 
attitudes toward their pupils, toward the parents of their pupils, 
toward the school, toward the principal, toward other teachers, and 
toward themselves? What are their personalities like? How did they 
happen to get into teaching in the first place? What particular 
satisfactions do they obtain from teaching? 

The answers to these questions would be essentially descriptive. 
They would be only the first step in a chain of inquiry. The next step 
would involve interpretation and evaluation, and it would be stimu- 
lated by such questions as: Are the motivations of the teachers con- 
ducive to optimal effectiveness? Or do the teachers’ motivations 
interfere with the goals of the educational system? What is their 
competence as teachers? These questions move from concern about 
the black box per se to concern about the relationship between the 
black boxes and their functioning for specified social purposes. To 
study these relationships requires that the purposes or goals be de- 
fined; there must be prior agreement on what it is that we want 
the school system to produce. A person must be understood within 
the frame of reference of his social environment; the teacher must 
be understood as an integral and functioning part of the school. 


Measurement techniques 


Assuming that the goals of the system could be specified, the 
psychologist would now push his inquiry into some rather difficult 
questions about measurement techniques and procedures. He would 
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have to decide on objective procedures for measuring each of the 
many aspects of performance that are necessary parts of the teach- 
er's job. And, having decided this, he would then have to determine 
how these measured aspects pattern themselves into an overall 
index of competence. He would ask: Which of these aspects of func- 
tioning are most important? How serious is a deficiency in each of 
the several components of the job? 

In recent years, psychologists have been discovering that inquiries 
along these lines are surprisingly difficult. Experience in industry 
has shown that it is difficult to measure accurately the overall per- 
formance of a person doing a complex job. For example, the evalu- 
ation of a salesman must take into account the sales potential of his 
territory, the average profit of each sale, the long-range value of 
each sale to the company in terms of good will and so on. 


Prediction 


The whole problem of prediction is fascinating, and only recently 
have we come to a fair understanding of the nature of the problem— 
the final answers are still far away. One illuminating insight, de- 
veloped during the 1940's, was that it is of tremendous importance 
to assess strengths as well as weaknesses. Up to that time, detection 
and delineation of pathology had been the focus. But during the 
war, in studies of functioning persons as well as sick ones (for ex- 
ample, in the assessment program of the Office of Strategic Services 
[7] ), psychologists began to find that pathological symptoms are 
present in the well and in the sick, that they may be as frequent in 
the records of successful persons as in those of the “maladjusted.” 
It would seem that performance is not necessarily affected by the 
presence of problems, conflicts, and other psychological difficulties. 
Performance suffers only when the person lacks the positive capac- 
ities, the strengths, necessary to handle these difficulties. 

There is increasing evidence that casts doubt on the usefulness 
of efforts to predict performance on the basis of subjective judg- 
ments which attempt to integrate a mass of relevant factors. Meehl 
(4) finds that no empirical study to date has indicated that such 
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clinical procedures are superior to actuarial. He has gone on to show 
that a person’s self-description, for example, can be predicted more 
accurately by the typical pattern of a group of persons whose test 
profiles are like his than by a clinical interpretation of his profile (5). 

We are also beginning to realize that a single abstract number, 
purporting to measure a person’s aptitudes or capacities, may have 
only limited usefulness. In education particularly, there has been 
much interest in “individual differences” described in abstract, glo- 
bal terms by a single index number. Yet the teacher has little use 
for such information. What the teacher really needs to know is 
whether a given pupil has the capacity to master the particular 
material presented to him in a particular grade, and what material 
can be mastered by most children at a particular age level with a 
specified educational history. 

To return to our former analogy, we may say that the present 
trend is away from efforts to describe the “nature” of the black box 
as an isolated machine existing in a social vacuum. It is now seen 
that the “nature” of the black box must be seen as a set of functional 
relationships between the box and specified environmental condi- 
tions. The “nature” of the black box as an isolated entity is useful 
for prediction only when the environment is constant, for, in this sit- 
uation, changes in performance can all be attributed to tendencies 
within the black box. Thus satisfactory prediction of performance at 
the end of a school year can be made from measures of aptitudes, on 
the one hand, and measures of past academic performance, on the 
other. The prediction of performance from one year to another with- 
in the same school is more accurate than prediction from the last 
year in one school to the first year of the next school. Predictions 
made from performance in elementary school to performance in sec- 
ondary school, and from performance in secondary school to per- 
formance in college, are less accurate. In general, the greater the 
differences between two environments or situations, the greater will 
be the differences between a person’s reactions to them. Conversely, 
the greater the degree of similarity between two situations, the more 
likely it is that the person will react in the same way to both of them. 
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STUDY OF CHILD'S INTERACTIONS 


At the present time, then, the psychologist is less concerned with 
the “nature” of the child as a set of aptitudes or capacities and is 
more concerned with the dynamic processes through which a child 
moves from one situation to another. He takes account of the way in 
which environmental factors influence performance and of the way 
in which the child adjusts to changes in the environment. Thus he 
would be interested in examining the differences between a child’s 
behavior in the school situation and outside of it. He would ask him- 
self: To what extent is the behavior of the child in school a function 
of the constraints and sanctions associated with the school situation? 
Do these constraints contribute to, or impede, progress toward the 
objectives of the school? What is the optimal difference between be- 
havior in the school situation and behavior outside of it? The psy- 
chologist would theorize that the child whose behavior outside of 
school was in marked contrast to his behavior in school would be a 
child who had lost his individuality, who was so busy or preoccu- 
pied with adjusting or conforming to those situations in which he 
found himself that he would be unable to be independent and to 
achieve contentment. At the other.extreme, the child who acted out- 
side of school exactly as he acted in school might also be maladjust- 
ed; he might well be a child with little initiative and spontaneity. 

Comparison of the child’s interactions in contrasting situations is 
useful for throwing light on the inner state of the child: his moti- 
vations, interests, and needs (psychological theory is deeply con- 
cerned with these concepts). The interactions between these inner 
needs of the child and the stresses and constraints in the classroom 
generate the child’s behavior. The child’s behavior, being observ- 
able, furnishes the data from which needs, interests, and motivations 
are assessed. Starting with the general question of what education 
does to a child, we can see that the question can be discussed on 
three levels: (a) What does the interactive process of the classroom 
and the school do to the child’s motivations and interests? (b) What 
is the effect of school experience on the behavior of the child, both 
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in and out of school? (c) What change in the performance of the 
child is brought about by the school with respect to the school’s ob- 
jectives? To the psychologist these three questions express different 
but related concerns about persons with reference, respectively, to 
their inner need and impulse-control patterns, their behaviors as con- 
ditioned by factors in their environments, and, finally, their socially 
valued skills which are developed and increased through planned 
learning experiences. Although only the last of these is usually 
thought of as “school achievement,” to the psychologist the other two 
are of at least as great importance. 

From the standpoint of a functioning society, school achievement 
is of interest primarily as a predictor of success in subsequent 
schools and, ultimately, in adult life outside of school. While we are 
very familiar with the effects of education upon performance as 
measured by achievement tests, we have little information about the 
effects of education upon performance outside the school situation, 
especially performance at a much later time in the individual’s life. 
During World War II, psychologists who were concerned with the 
problem of selecting personnel for military jobs found that they had 
to distinguish several types of criteria: immediate, intermediate, and 
ultimate. Thus a military psychologist might be asked to discrim- 
inate between persons who could pass a certain training school and 
those who could not. Here the criterion is passing or failing the train- 
ing program. But this criterion has little practical importance in it- 
self, unless the military authorities have decreed that only those who 
pass this training course can go on to the next level of training. Suc- 
cess or failure at this second or more remote level of training would 
be an intermediate criterion. In the military setting the ultimate 
criterion was the successful performance of the military task, which 
might be exceedingly complex. Furthermore, it is difficult to obtain 
adequate measures of ultimate performance. Thus military psychol- 
ogists frequently settled for the relatively simple task of predicting 
performance in training and were unable to make much progress on 
the more crucial task of predicting performance in combat. 
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HOW PSYCHOLOGY CAN HELP EDUCATION 


Having indicated something of the psychologist’s field of study 
and ways of working, using the problem of prediction and assess- 
ment of performance to illustrate some of the problems and meth- 
ods, I shall now illustrate three possible ways in which psychology 
may be helpful to education. The first way is through collaboration 
of educators and psychologists on certain educational problems. 
The second way involves the effort of the psychologist, as a social 
scientist with his own slant, to explain and call attention to educa- 
tionally significant problems and factors in the total learning situa- 
tion. The third way is through interpretation by the psychologist of 
educationally suggestive psychological findings. 


Collaboration 


With regard to collaboration, then, the discussion of assessment 
of performance reveals that the psychological and the educational 
assessor are concerned with some things in common. Both must be 
able to state the goals against which performance is to be assessed, 
and both must select, from among all the possible measurable be- 
haviors in the situation, the ones that will give the best index of goal- 
related performance. Since the psychologist and the educator are 
both interested in goals and performance of children, their interests 
come together. 

To the educator's discussion of educational aims, the psychologist 
may offer his conceptual formulation of a mature, well-adjusted, 
well-educated person. He may also help by indicating the extent to 
which such an ideal is likely to be approximated in practice. Such 
information may be useful since it is clear that, whatever goals the 
educator sets for the educational process, they can never be fully 
achieved because of the effects of experience and training outside 
the school situation and because of the innate differences in poten- 
tialities between children. 

Moreover, once the objectives have been formulated, the psychol- 
ogist may help in the development of procedures for measuring the 
extent to which these objectives have been achieved. This will re- 
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quire making the objectives much more explicit and operational 
than they are in their usual stated form. To take a single example, 
if one goal of education is to enable a person to enjoy more of the 
different facets of human experience, the psychologist might con- 
tribute to the development of procedures for assessing the adult citi- 
zen’s degree of enjoyment or satisfaction from each of many aspects 
of human life. 


Pointing out significant problems and factors 


In his role of psychologically oriented social scientist, the psychol- 
ogist would be interested in some of the larger issues that concern 
other types of social scientists as well. For example, different types 
of social scientists would probably see in the educational process 
several dilemmas: a conflict between the immediate interests of con- 
temporary society and the interests of society in the future, a conflict 
between immediate satisfactions and delayed reward, a conflict be- 
tween one’s own needs now and the needs of others now and in the 
future. Thus almost everyone would say, probably, that he wants to 


provide to each child an optimal opportunity to grow into a happy 
citizen, one who can contribute maximally, to the full extent of his 
potentiality, to society; and yet taxpayers are obviously not doing all 
they can to provide such opportunities, because to do so would re- 
quire them to sacrifice more of their own current material possessions. 

A question which might be illuminated by several different va- 
rieties of social scientists is: Why does a society pool its resources 
for education instead of leaving education up to each family? We 
shall not attempt to give all the reasons for this general practice but 
shall just mention a few in passing. One is economy. We may assume 
that it takes less time for one adult to teach numbers of children 
than it would for each mother and father to teach their own chil- 
dren. A second is the fact that, by having a division of labor in which 
some persons are teachers and some are not, we can obtain more ex- 
pert teaching than we could have if all families attempted to teach 
their own children. Again—and this is a point which was probably 
not specifically recognized when the specialization of education be- 
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gan to take place—it is psychologically sound to have the educa- 
tional process carried out by persons who have less emotional in- 
volvement with pupils than do their parents. There is reason to 
believe that psychological growth, both cognitive and non-cognitive, 
is facilitated by providing a situation in which the child can work on 
his developmental problems with minimal interference from his 
emotional relationships. The educative process is like the process of 
psychotherapy. The best results are obtained only when the teacher 
or counselor or therapist is able to provide an atmosphere in which 
the child or client or patient is able to work on his own develop- 
mental problems. 


Interpreting psychological findings 

Finally, I should like to offer some broad speculations which may 
be suggestive for education and which have some empirical basis in 
psychological research. The fundamental problem of education is 
the balance between sameness and change. In biology, living matter 
is matter which is constantly changing through metabolic processes, 
and matter which is moving and growing and varying its environ- 
ment. Organic matter which stays the same for even a short period 
of time is dead and soon decays. To carry the analogy over to edu- 
cation, the educational process should be more like a biological 
process than like a manufacturing process. It should not be an assem- 
bly line, with raw material entering at one end and treated in uni- 
form fashion so that standard and interchangeable units, which 
cannot be distinguished one from the other, emerge at the other end. 

There is an implication here for the educator himself. The edu- 
cator who receives each class of children as another set of homo- 
geneous units like the set he saw last year is stultified, and his teach- 
ing is deadly. The educator who sees each class as a group of 
individuals, no one of whom is exactly like any individual he has 
ever taught before, finds teaching exciting, and his teaching is vital. 
For this reason the educator should make every effort to bring fresh 
viewpoints, fresh stimulation to his teaching, so that he will function 
in a lively fashion. And the educational administrator has the re- 
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sponsibility of doing everything he can to help the teacher maintain 
a fresh point of view. 

Then there is the child. If the school situation is monotonous and 
unchanging, the child’s growth will be stultified. It is only through 
encountering changing stimulation that the child can grow. 

Lest some readers view these speculations as arbitrary and didac- 
tic pontification, let me mention some of the lines of evidence which 
support it. First, let us consider the sensory input received by the 
organism. Take vision. It is almost impossible for us to keep looking 
at the same point for any length of time. If we do so, the visual pic- 
ture we receive begins to lose meaning for us. Recent experiments 
have shown that the only reason we continue to receive any visual 
experience at all when we fixate on a point is that the eye has a very 
minute tremor of high frequency which leads to a change in the pat- 
tern of stimulation from one tiny fraction of a second to the next. In 
one experiment an ingenious experimental procedure fixed the stim- 
ulation on the retina so that it did not vary in spite of the eye’s fine 
tremor. The eye went blind in a few seconds, functionally blind. 
This experiment would suggest that we see only when there is 
change in the stimulation we receive. To put it another way, we can 
see only change, not sameness. 

Other research indicates that, when new stimulation is received 
by the organism, there is considerable neural activity. However, if 
the new stimulation continues without change, the amount of neural 
activity falls off markedly. There has also been some provocative 
research lately on the effects of prolonged stimulus deprivation 
(e.g., 1). Not only does the individual who suffers prolonged stim- 
ulus deprivation begin to have abnormal experiences, but he also 
loses his capacities to adapt and function and solve problems. He 
does not immediately recover his capacities when he returns to the 
everyday world. These studies would suggest that the normal func- 
tioning of the organism requires continuous and varying external 
stimulation. These experimental studies are, of course, consistent 
with the common experience of monotony or boredom in situations 
with little change in the external environment. 
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In some recent theorizing, the concept of optimal stimulation has 
been emphasized (2). When the organism is overstimulated, tension 
develops, and the organism acts so as to reduce the tension. On the 
other hand, when an organism is insufficiently stimulated, it will act 
in such a way as to increase the stimulation it receives. There is good 
reason to believe that the organism is most efficient at some inter- 
mediate level of stimulation. This is illustrated by standard practice 
in the administration of aptitude tests. On the one hand, the exam- 
iner seeks to motivate the subject and to make sure that the subject 
is sufficiently awake and alert to be able to function during the test- 
ing. On the other hand, the examiner seeks to minimize the amount 
of extraneous stimulation and distraction and to reduce the student’s 
anxieties and tensions. Typical instructions are to this effect: “Try 
hard, do the best you can, but do not expect to be able to answer 
every question. We do not expect you to be able to get every answer 
right.” 

These speculations suggest that a major objective of teachers 
should be to make the classroom situation approximate, as closely as 
possible, the optimal level of stimulation for each pupil. The stu- 
dents must be kept alert, but anxieties and tensions should be mini- 
mized. While methods for the practical implementation of these 
generalizations remain to be worked out, certain changes in current 
educational practice might be worth trying. For example, it might 
be worth having the forty-five minutes spent on arithmetic in a given 
school day occur in three separate periods of fifteen minutes each, 
interspersed among similar short periods of other subjects. Such a 
procedure might seem impractical and uneconomical, especially in 
view of the alleged need for a warm-up period, to “get into the sub- 
ject.” However, it might well be found that less warm-up would be 
needed in a daily program organized into many brief periods than is 
now needed to shift from forty-five minutes of one subject matter to 
a long period of another subject matter. 

Another possible advantage of such brief periods might be higher 
retention. There is considerable evidence suggesting that it takes 
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about fifteen minutes for an experience to “sink in” so that it will be 
remembered. Retention is impaired if very similar experiences occur 
in close succession; like wet paint, they may run into each other. 
Such interference also occurs over longer time spans. Underwood 
(6) has shown that retention over twenty-four hours may vary from 
82 per cent to 12 per cent with increases in the amount of similar 
material previously learned. 


The instigators of this symposium have hoped that this series of 
papers by rank outsiders would bring fresh ideas and novel stimu- 
lation to the readers of the School Review. The implementation of 
their plan has had one effect: at least one of the authors has bene- 
fited by this transaction. He has obtained fresh views of his own field 
and the activities within it and, from contemplating the educative 
process, has seen several problems calling for psychological investi- 
gation. 
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ANSELM STRAUSS 
University of Chicago 


A Sociological Approach 


to Educational Organizations 


Quite like any other occupation, professional or otherwise, with 
a few years of history to its credit, sociology has developed sub- 
specialties sufficiently divergent that only by charitable impulse 
can anyone speak of a single “sociological perspective.” Some socio- 
logical research comes close to the quasi-biological, as in certain 
population studies; some is more centered on our basic institutions 
and groups, such as the family or the occupations; some research 
is focused on smaller groups and organizations; and some is con- 
cerned with wide, sweeping comparisons between societies, such as 
differences and similarities in the stratification of social classes. Yet 
it is probably safe to say that what sociologists are concerned with— 
underneath all their divergencies of interest, position, and even 
method—is how groups function as social units regardless of varying 
size, composition, and kind. As compared with the political scien- 
tist or the economist (who is interested in the politics or the econ- 
omies of groups) or with the administrator (who is interested in 
the efficient administration of groups) the sociologist is primarily 
interested in the complex web of social relationships that exist 
among the members of any group. His interest is focused also upon 
the consequences that this group’s existence and functioning have 
for contiguous groups—often for “society” itself, however vague is 
this latter term. 

When the editors of this issue of the School Review ask a soci- 
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ologist to write about how a sociologist might view educational 
matters, they know very well that what he writes will depend upon 
his particular interests. What sociologists have written about Ameri- 
can education has, of course, long since become part of the general 
stream of American thought. Because Robert Lynd was interested 
in the whole community, impressed as he was with the anthro- 
pological work of the era, he described the school within the con- 
text of the entire Middletown community. Lloyd Warner, Robert 
Havighurst, Martin Loeb, and Allison Davis, at the University of 
Chicago, have written extensively about the differences that social 
class makes for American education. 

Because I am currently engaged in a study of medical students 
at one of our large state universities, I choose here to discuss some 
of the broader educational issues raised by my observations in this 
particular teaching hospital. At casual glance, the gap between 
medical education, professional and adult, may appear too wide to 
be bridged with profit to public school education. Perhaps not. 
The specific events that take place in the two educational con- 
texts are very different, but this fact need not preclude suggestive 
comparisons. 

First, a word of orientation about the usual organization of a 
medical school is in order. Medical education is based upon the 
assumption that the best professional training is made up of a 
combination of formal classroom teaching and a species of mass 
apprenticeship. In their third and fourth years of medical school, 
students learn by watching their superiors diagnose and treat pa- 
tients and by being themselves allowed, in a carefully controlled 
situation, to diagnose and treat. The teaching staff consists both 
of the faculty and of their immediate subordinates, the residents. 
Since the full-scale medical school is usually associated with a hos- 
pital, the teaching staff is responsible both for running a hospital 
and for instructing the students. Within this hierarchy the interns 
are ranged directly under the residents, but they do only a mini- 
mum of teaching and that usually of an informal kind. The students 
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also help to run the hospital, as do the non-physicians: nurses, 
technicians, aides, and administrators. At the particular hospital 
of which I write, the students do some of the laboratory work, draw 
blood specimens, and attend and examine patients. 


WHO ARE THE CLIENTS OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION? 


Even in graduate professional training, the medical school is un- 
usual in one respect: the student is not the sole client of “the 
teacher.” His competitor is the patient, for the staff men are also 
physicians, engaged in treating the hospital’s patients. Thereby a 
basic stress is built into the very structure of the teaching hospital. 
The student gains from contact with patients and from watching 
his teachers act like the physicians that they are (on this point there 
is consensus), but the student also is adversely and subtly affected 
by his position within the hospital. When the residents are too busy 
or too understaffed (and emergencies and shorthandedness are fre- 
quent in hospitals), then students tend to get overlooked or to be 
pressured into doing what they are likely to believe is an undue 
share of the routine “dirty work.” When a resident is kept in tight 
rein by a staff man known for his marked control over his ward, 
then the resident is likely to be so busy supervising the ward that 
he has both less time for teaching and less inclination to allow stu- 
dents even the modicum of medical responsibility that is usually 
theirs. 

By contrast, a public school is, after all, a school, and its clients 
seem unquestionably to be its pupils. But it may pay to consider, for 
particular schools, who may be the hidden competitors of the chil- 
dren, who may be, in general or from time to time, the true rather 
than the ideological clients of the institution. Indeed it is dubious 
whether the children are ever the prime clients of the school, al- 
though this may be expressing the case too strongly. Extreme ex- 
amples of my assertion can be found: private schools may cater to 
the wishes and whims of the parents, and suburban public school 
administrations may trim their sails to the local parent-teachers’ 
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association. Lloyd Warner and his associates have suggested that 
middle-class teachers of lower-class children devote themselves to 
transforming their charges into good middle-class citizens; or, in 
my terms, their clients ultimately are “middle-class society.” To 
avoid the appearance of dogmatism and contention, let me state 
forthrightly that all I am suggesting is that the competition of cli- 
ents may be anything but overt and may have unexpectedly subtle 
consequences for how and what, and by what kind of person, the 


pupils are taught. That the school is called “a school” merely masks 
this situation. 


HOW DO THE TEACHER'S FUNCTIONS CONFLICT? 


Within the teaching hospital the residents are sometimes referred 
to as the “house staff,” for they are mainly responsible for running 
the hospital. The resident’s major duties include at least four: he 
teaches, administers, is a medical supervisor, and is also a graduate 
student in some branch of medicine. Sometimes these duties sup- 
port or co-operate with each other, as when teaching stimulates the 
teacher to study or when administrative tasks further the care of 
patients. However, these duties are not always mutually compatible. 
On some medical services the work is so specialized that students 
can neither stimulate the resident measurably nor aid him in his 
medical tasks. While care of patients generally is conducive to the 
resident’s learning, sometimes this care is so routine that it does not 
add to his knowledge. Since the resident must daily allocate time 
and energy to his various jobs, he necessarily finds himself making 
a multitude of small decisions; these inevitably relegate teaching, 
on the whole, to a position lower than that of medical supervision 
or his own learning. This perhaps makes for a better organized hos- 
pital but has all kinds of consequences, many of them hidden, for 
the hospital as a school. 

The public school teacher also has divided and conflicting func- 
tions, and these will vary according to the type of school in which 
he or she works. The official instructions do not necessarily tell the 
novitiate which functions take precedence—much as in universities, 
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where the talk may be all of teaching while promotions rest upon 
publication and research. Institutional philosophy refers typically to 
functions as mutually supporting (for example, good records and a 
good marking and testing system aid in the teaching process), but 
the reality is likely to be quite otherwise. I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the public schools to know what kinds of strains 
suggest the boundaries of teachers’ roles, but tug they must. Of course 
there is room in any institution for people who primarily do the 
administering, or the supervising, or the community-contact work, 
or the dozens of other major institutional jobs, even though those 
who do these jobs possess teachers’ titles and licenses. I am talking 
rather of the concealed conflicts and stresses which have unforeseen 
effects on the teaching of pupils. 


WHAT ARE THE DIFFERENTIAL PERSPECTIVES 
OF STUDENTS AND TEACHING STAFF? 


A striking thing about the medical school is that the residents— 
those teachers who have the most intimate and constant contact 
with the students—are so similar to the students. The residents are 
generally several years older, although sometimes the age gap is 
very small. But they are drawn from approximately the same popu- 
lation, are usually of the same sex, and are pursuing more or less 
the same career. By all these criteria, including his similar experi- 
ences as a student, a resident should be well equipped to under- 
stand the position and problems of those whom he teaches. On the 
whole, this similarity of teacher and student probably does narrow 
the possibility of misunderstanding between them. Yet their very 
different positions and functions within the teaching hospital make 
probable a fair amount of misunderstanding. 

The implications of this situation for public school teaching are 
perhaps more immediately apparent than are my two earlier points. 
School teachers are of a different sex from about half their pupils, are 
drawn often from a different population, and are rarely instructing 
future colleagues. The point I wish especially to stress is that there 
is a mechanism, literally built into our public school system, which 
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the medical school does avoid. At the start of their careers, school 
teachers instruct pupils not so very much younger than themselves. 
This age gap is as narrow as will ever exist between them; for, 
although the pupils who stream through the schools are always 
youthful, each teacher ages. The average age of the teachers in any 
given school system may not increase, may in fact decrease, but 
a school teacher in contact with generations increasingly removed 
from his or her own finds, understandably, that various adjustments 
are called for. I am not, of course, advocating that we retire our 
teachers at a given age; I am merely pointing out that certain con- 
sequences flow from the differences in age and career of teacher and 
student. Again, I do not suggest that individual teachers do not gain 
in wisdom or move closer to their students’ perspectives. Indeed 
the presence of such teachers in a school naturally sets off a chain 
of consequences, particularly when the faculty includes many 
teachers who do progressively lose contact with the students. The 
doctrine of “experience” and the sometimes harsh control of younger 
teachers by the older are also part of this gradual drift in age. 


WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES THE STUDENT CULTURE MAKE? 


One way of thinking about medical students is to think of them 
as doctors in training, that is, as potential doctors. Another is to con- 
ceive of them as primarily students. The faculty of any medical 
school probably tends to think of them as both. But the very nature 
of their matriculation sets conditions which the students qua stu- 
dents need to take into account. There are examinations to pass, 
materials to be learned, requirements to be met. Most of all, one 
must get high enough marks to remain in school. Like students in 
other schools, these potential doctors during their first year work out 
“systems” of studying designed to pass examinations, read mainly 
those materials which they are likely to be examined on (for there 
are far too many pages, too many facts for anyone, no matter how 
brilliant or industrious, to absorb). During the clinical years there 
are similar goals to be achieved, although the students’ methods for 
attaining them are perhaps more subtle. The questions that the 
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attending staff man may ask on medical rounds must be anticipated; 
the dirty work assigned by the resident must be held to a minimum; 
the new resident and the ward that he runs must be sized up; and 
so on. Hence the students inevitably develop a culture of their 
own, which, like any culture, provides them with guiding rules, 
norms, procedures—however little explicit these may be to the stu- 
dents, let alone to their superiors. 

This is something different from the dissimilarities of age and 
social class that may exist between pupil and teacher in our schools. 
These rules and norms of student life have evolved in institutional 
context. To some extent, we would expect them to vary from school 
to school and from one type of educational institution to another. 
Quite naturally, the staff of any school catches no more than glimpses 
of this student culture, although better equipped to deal with it 
perhaps if they themselves have joined the faculty after participat- 
ing in it earlier. And if they are aware of bits and pieces of this 
culture, they are likely to misunderstand it or to write it off as stu- 
dent nonsense. Yet this culture is at the very center of what can be 
learned, and how, by students, as well as who can and who cannot 
be effective in teaching them. 


WHO ROTATES THROUGH THE SCHOOL AND 
WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES THIS MAKE? 


The medical school seemingly is unusual in yet another respect. 
As in most schools, the students go from subject to subject periodi- 
cally or successively. The faculty, as elsewhere, teach the same sub- 
jects year in and year out. But the resident gains a part of his 
education by rotating through the different medical departments, 
thus receiving a wider range of medical experience than would be 
possible if he remained in only one department. The consequences 
that this system of teacher rotation has on the operation of a hos- 
pital are considerable. It has an impact also upon the kind of edu- 
cation the medical student receives. For instance, rotation gives the 
resident broader knowledge, both of medicine and of the workings 
of the hospital, but it also keeps him busiest, perhaps, during his 
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own period of induction into each department, at the very time 
when the students also may be beginning their work there. The 
rotation system sometimes works imperfectly, leaving some depart- 
ments understaffed. Then, instead of two residents, only one may 
be assigned to a department, and there is a lessened attention to 
teaching. On the brighter side of the ledger, students profit from 
the tendency for the resident to keep more on his toes, to keep 
fresher, because of his rotation; or the resident may feel more dis- 
posed toward conscientious teaching because he has just come off 
a busy, highly controlled, ward to one where he is more relaxed and 
possibly more on his own. There are more subtle consequences, 
perhaps, such as the fact that the rotation of residents tends to pre- 
vent the development of deep loyalties and equally deep hatreds to 
particular staff men and departments. 

Public school teachers do not so rotate. Indeed lack of rotation 
is a fixed feature of our schools. Of course we try to build in fresh- 
ness by sending our teachers periodically elsewhere to school for 
refresher courses, advanced courses, and elective courses. But we 
do not ask or permit them to sit in, generally, on each other’s courses 
or to teach in combination with one another. The universities are 
more flexible in this regard. 

Our school system probably does maximize the teacher's control 
over the potentially discourteous and unruly behavior of children, 
for the teacher feels he or she knows the subject, and feels confident 
in his or her own bailiwick. At the same time, despite the extra- 
curriculum courses and the voluntary reading; this institutional sys- 
tem guarantees automatically a high degree of stagnation, bore- 
dom, indifference, and listlessness in teacher and pupil alike. It is 
counteracted, in part, when teachers and administrators move from 
school system to school system or bring back fresh ideas from work- 
shops and classes away from home. 


A CONCLUDING NOTE ON METHOD 


Sociologists employ a variety of methods in their investigations, 
although some form of interviewing is so often used that someone 
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has recently referred to sociology as the social science that literally 
could not exist without the interview. Interviews were used in our 
study of the medical school, but they were of a particular kind. 
People were interviewed in conjunction with very extensive obser- 
vation of their actions. Our field observers literally lived the life of 
embryo and actual physicians, trailing them around the hospital, 
attending classes, watching and listening to them on the ward floors 
and in back-room conferences. This is the “field method,” so effec- 
tively used by anthropologists and sociologists at first in the study 
of communities, and later of organizations. 

In such a setting the sociologist assumes, and is forced into, many 
and unusual roles. One thing that he is able to do, if he is an able 
practitioner of his trade, is to catch something of the perspectives 
and the problems of persons at all levels of the institution, by virtue 
of his privileged position as an outsider who is yet physically inside. 
If he is able to retain his own footing, his own perspective, then he 
is able to teach everyone something about the institution of which 
they were hitherto unaware. 
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Framework for Education 


In one sense, this discussion of some meanings that the articles in 
this symposium may have for educators is gratuitous. Meaning is a 
personal thing, and no person can tell another what the meaning of 
any fact, opinion, or experience ultimately is. Certainly, it is not our 
intention to attempt to tell our readers what they should under- 
stand, or “get out of,” the preceding statements. On the other hand, 
it is perfectly legitimate for persons, speaking for themselves, to try 
to communicate to others what is important and significant to them 
in their experience. We wish to try to do this here, for the study of 
the papers in this symposium has been for us an important and 
significant experience. We think that the materials presented here 
by eight first-rate social scientists may have far-reaching implica- 
tions for the way we view, and therefore participate in, the educa- 
tional enterprise. 

Quite apart from the intellectual excitement generated by the in- 
dividual papers, the sense of tremendous potential implication and 
influence is increased by the fact that our authors from eight differ- 
ent disciplines are here speaking a common language. Despite vari- 
ations in points of view, they complement one another, and, to a 
high degree, they work from the same core of germinal ideas about 
the nature of man and society. And these seem to us to be the ideas 
that we educators will find most useful for our own understanding 
of education as an institution and as a process. Moreover, it seems to 
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us also that these basic ideas—useful to the scientist and the educator 
alike—should be useful to our students as well, for they too must un- 
derstand, and participate in, the same world. 


The results of inquiry are determined by the spirit of inquiry, and 
the spirit of inquiry, properly disciplined, turns experience into 
knowledge useful for guiding further experience. Our historian con- 
siders it axiomatic that “the past must be studied for its own sake.” 
The historiographer, he says, must be “able to ‘get inside’ the lives of 
the people he is trying to describe”; what the historian “essentially 
does is try to re-enact in his own mind the thoughts and feelings of a 
previous age.” Our anthropologist takes us to visit the Hopi Indians 
and the Igorots, and he confronts us with our cultural insularity and 
consequent ethnocentrism. Our political scientist sees survival of 
political institutions as a function of the shared perceptions, beliefs, 
and values of the members of the given society. Our economist is 
concemed with the bases upon which men choose among alterna- 
tives. And our psychologist tries to pry into the inexplicabilities of 
the “black box.” For the social scientist, the proper study of mankind 
is man and organizations of men. 

But persons and people, men and organizations of men, do not 
exist in vacuo. They exist, and must be studied, in relation to their 
environment, their problems, their beliefs, their aspirations, their 
products. Our historian and our anthropologist determine what re- 
lationships are to be studied from the recorded and the observed 
testimony of the men themselves. Our other scientists seem to begin 
their inquiries by formulating one or more problems arising from 
these relationships. In either case, however, the raw data for exami- 


nation are the kinds of behavior emerging from the interaction 
among individuals, among individuals and groups, among groups, 
and among all of these and their natural environment. This interac- 
tion is seen not just as a chance or random occurrence but as existing 
in order to fulfil certain ends, to attain certain goals for the partici- 
pants in the various relationships. Behavior is “caused,” and the 
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meaning of the behavior can be found only by relating it to its 
“causes” in the configurations of personal needs, social demands, 
and environmental realities. 

The “causes” of behavior are not, of course, to be found in the 
behavior itself. The behavior must be located in a broader or ante- 
cedent context. This context can be as broad as all mankind and as 
deep as time immemorial. But for any particular inquiry, a particu- 
lar science or scientist necessarily defines a smaller, more restricted 
and manageable segment of the whole, and this becomes his uni- 
verse or domain for study. The boundaries of this universe, no mat- 
ter how carefully defined, are not sharp; the edges inevitably shade 
off and become dim. For the universe in social science is created by 
focusing on some salient section or prominent design in the larger 
fabric of man’s existence, but always there is the larger fabric. The 
effort to inclose a segment of human interaction in hard and fast 
limits, as if it were the interaction of chemicals in a test tube, is 
bound to result in error, both of observation and of comprehension. 

Our scientists, each in his own way, have focused on different 
parts of the larger fabric. But when we put these parts side by side 
(as we have done in this symposium), we see a noteworthy con- 
vergence. They fit together and overlap; they supplement and in- 
deed illuminate one another; and we are enabled to form a more 
exact image of the whole. All human events and phenomena share 
in the essential nature of this whole. In order to comprehend a single 
event or phenomenon—the behavior of a student, the operation of a 
classroom, the procedures of a school, the vote on a bond issue in a 
community—we must consider the integrity of the part as a whole in 
itself and the integration of the parts within the larger whole. 


Our geographer points to the natural environment of man and 
suggests that the character of the lives of any particular group de- 
pends on the opportunities and the limitations set by the environ- 
ment. In his terms, the social order may be conceived as the set of 
provisions by means of which men determine and enforce policies 
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regarding the use of natural resources, in the broad interpretation of 
this term. Our anthropologist is impressed with the observation that 
groups of men develop a common way of life, which is reflected in 
unique instrumental and expressive patterns of behavior. This way 
of life is maintained through the transmission of cultural norms, 
which provide the principles for patterning human activity from 
among the range of available alternatives. Our political scientist is 
concerned with those activities that are the outcome of policy deci- 
sions held as authoritative by most members of society most of the 
time. The political system is maintained or changed through action 
and counteraction with respect to these policy decisions, and the 
stability of the system, and of course of the society of which the sys- 
tem is a part, depends on the extent to which a common political 
orientation is shared by the members of the society. 

‘Our economist, like the geographer and the political scientist, is 
also concerned with the processes of choosing among alternatives in 
one segment of society and the effect of such choices upon the other 
segments. ‘But his concern is in a slightly different direction. It is 
related not so much to environmental opportunities or to the location 
of authority for decision-making, as to the values that particular 
alternatives, as represented by scarce resources, have for particular 
groups or institutions in achieving their particular goals. Our sociol- 
ogist sees society as constituted of interlocking institutions, and he 
is concerned with the relations among the institutions and with the 
extent to which each institution allows the persons in it to fulfil their 
expected roles. He is concerned, too, with the origin and the resolu- 
tion of institutional conflict and role conflict. Our lawyer centers his 
inquiry on the exercise of power by the state for the protection, 
through coercion, of the rights of individuals and groups. |Our psy- 
chologist changes the focus somewhat and tries to look within the 
individuals fulfilling the various roles. He seeks to identify their 
unique needs and motives stemming from what he conceives to be, 
at least in part, their organismic being. He is interested in the way 
each individual solves the problems posed by society and by his 
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membership in institutions that make different, sometimes conflict- 
ing, demands upon him. 

In a sense, these scientists seem to mark a progression—although 
not necessarily an orderly or a mutually exclusive one—from the 
geographer at one end, whose chief interest is outside the individual, 
to the psychologist at the other end, whose chief interest is inside 
the individual. But in either case, each would affirm that he con- 
ceives of his domain as a systematic unit or “whole,” albeit inevitably 
open to transactions with all other similarly conceived units, no mat- 
ter how infinite or infinitesimal. 

| The wholeness that each scientist conceives in his domain is the 
wholeness of a system. The system is composed of interacting sub- 


parts, and the interaction is regulated by the system as a whole. 


Each system is open to influence from other systems, and each part 
may also be a part of more than one system. The social scientist is 
thus concerned with society, institution, group, and individual per- 
son as systems in action. All these may be comprehended by taking 
into account the nature of the processes within the system (how the 
internal events maintain and change the given system itself) and the 
nature of the communication and influence from the one system to 
the others. 

(The various sciences, with greater or less emphasis, are concerned 
with systems from two points of view: from the point of view of 
structure and of function. Thus we may, along with the anthropolo- 
gist and the psychologist, think of society and person as social units 
whose integrative parts in culture and personality are the objects of 
study.|We may then speak of the “structure of society” or the “struc- 
ture of personality.” Our anthropologist writes: 

Anthropology started with the objective of studying the whole of man—man 
as a biological organism, as a social being, and as a creator and carrier of culture— 
and of seeing these aspects in relation to one another. . . . Unlike their more spe- 
cialized social-science colleagues, social anthropologists approaching an Ameri- 
can community attempt to see it whole. They may first dissect out the various 


social institutions and trace their ramifications, but their main job is to put the 
pieces together in a meaningful relationship. And the social anthropologist adds 
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one priceless ingredient which has come from his broad comparative study of 
all kinds of peoples—the concept of culture. 

But systems may also be thought of in terms of the operations they 
perform, the goals they seek to achieve, the functions they serve. 
The rationale for the conception of system in these functional terms 
is given by our political scientist: 

The concept of system suggests that it is not only useful, but analytically pos- 
sible, to separate all those aspects of social actions that have political relevance. 

But what do we mean when we say that a social act has political relevance? 
To start with the obvious, as long as we look at any social act as a whole unit, 
we cannot place it exclusively in the category of an economic, religious, political, 
or any other kind of act. All that we can say is that any social act has certain 
consequences. If these consequences more or less directly influence the way in 
which goods and services are produced and exchanged, we customarily call them 
“economic” acts. Similarly, if the consequences of an act are more or less directly 
related to the way in which binding or authoritative decisions are made and exe- 
cuted for a society, we normally call them “political” acts. 

He goes on to differentiate between political institutions, whose 
“actions are heavily freighted with political consequences” and insti- 
tutions designed primarily for other functions, whose actions have 
political consequences in a remote, indirect, or attenuated sense. 

The concept of system is, of course, a theoretical one. Its value is 
that it permits us to interpret and to order data from many sources 
within unifying broad conceptions, for example, “culture” or “insti- 
tution.” Functions can be seen as maintained and modified by the 
action and counteraction of many “forces.” Thus environmental re- 
sources are seen by our geographer as regulating the behavior of 
men in salient respects. Certain interests tend toward the conserva- 
tion of resources; other interests, toward their dissipation. The state 
of affairs at any moment can be understood as the balance of these 
forces. Again, “culture” posits a basic set of assumptions regarding 
the values, goals, and dynamics of adaptation of a given society. 
Without these assumptions, the observed phenomena—the behavior, 
customs, products, institutions—of the society seem inexplicable. 
With these assumptions, the observed phenomena ‘fit together” and 
“make sense,” as our anthropologist demonstrates. 
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When we turn from the theoretical formulation to the existing in- 
stitution, we see at once that the specific culture of the institution is 
simultaneously part of, and contributes to, the culture of the social 
order in which it is embedded. The functioning of the single system 
is inevitably related to the functioning of all systems in the society. 
It is, in large measure, exactly this that our sociologist studies. As he 
says: 

The sociologist is primarily interested in the complex web of social relation- 
ships that exist among members of any group. His interest is focused also upon 
the consequences that this group’s existence and functioning have for contiguous 
groups—and often for “society” itself, however vague is this latter term. 

When the sociologist or, for that matter, any of our social scien- 
tists studies the school as an institution, he may cast light on the 
operating problems of the school, but, unless he takes the broader 
view, he cannot place the actions he observes in the context of the 
educational goals of the community. He can study the behaviors 
within the classroom and can even relate them to the stated objec- 
tives of the school, but he cannot say, in the larger sense, how “edu- 
cative” the school is. 

Educators, too, who tend to look at a single school more or less in 
isolation, face this problem. To be sure, they can and do relate what 
goes on in the school to tests of achievement or to some other inter- 
nally generated criteria. If the purpose of education were to train 
students to do well on these tests, looking at schools in this way 
would be good enough, but our social scientists make it perfectly 
clear that looking at schools in this way is certainly not good enough. 
When we refer to the “educational enterprise,” we mean the educa- 
tional enterprise within society. When we refer to the “educational 
system,” we mean the sum total of operations whose consequences 
are educationally relevant for society. Education, like other social 
institutions, must be placed in the general social-science framework 
if we are to understand the behavior of pupils, teachers, and ad- 

ministrators, and even of parents, public, and politicians, within the 
school setting. 
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In the terms used by our social scientists, the educational system 
may, then, be conceived as a social system having a particular struc- 
ture and function in the matrix of society. In this sense it is no differ- 
ent from the other systems that our anthropologist tries to “dissect 
out” of the totality of a culture (only to put back together again, of 
course ). But education as a system is also unique in certain respects. 
It is a system whose major functions seem to be delegated to it by 
the other systems, and, to a degree, the effective functioning of the 
other systems depends directly on the effective functioning of the 
educational system. Our geographer, for example, wants education 
to prepare us for the wise utilization of natural resources; in this 
sense the school is very much part of the geographer’s domain. Our 
political scientist wants education to prepare us for the wise exercise 
of political power; in this sense the school is part of his domain. Our 
economist wants education to prepare us for the wise selection of 
economic alternatives; in this sense the school is also part of his 
domain. In short, the educational system seems unique in the range 
of its functions and the centrality of its relationship, at least theoreti- 
cally, to the other social institutions. It is the institution that is 
charged with responsibility for the “socialization,” “politicization,” 
“acculturation,” and so on, of the child (and other newcomers) in 
our society. 

Our social scientists direct our attention to a number of other 
noteworthy features of the educational system. The lawyer, for 
example, points to the “remarkable rule,” as he terms it, making a 
certain minimum of education compulsory for every child. And this 
rule, he goes on to say, “is far more remarkable than the companion 
rule setting up the elaborate machinery of free public schools; for 
there is usually a great difference between offering a benefit and 
compelling a man to accept it.” Our economist, from his specific 
point of view, sees two other remarkable features of the educational 
system as a “producing unit”: 


The first [of these] is the difficulty of defining and measuring the product that 
is being produced. . . . The second results from the economic nature of the school 
system. The special economic nature of school systems consists of two elements. 
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On the one hand, a public school system in a given city is a monopoly. . . . On the 
other hand, the receipts of a public school system come from government appro- 
priations rather than from the market. 


In effect, there is virtually no way of measuring the efficiency of 
the system and, what is perhaps worse, no way for the school to 
measure its products, for the test of the educational product from 
the community's point of view is the ability of the student at some 
later date to participate in the proper functioning of society—and 
this the school does not, as a rule, attempt to measure. 

There is one other characteristic of our schools which becomes 
clear from a reading of the papers in this symposium. Despite the 
extraordinary responsibility delegated to education and the theoreti- 
cal centrality of its relationship to the other social systems, there is a 
surprising hiatus between the school in actual operation and the 
other institutions that it is supposed to serve. As our political scien- 
tist points out: 

Over two thousand years ago education occupied a prominent position in po- 
litical thought; today, in political science as a whole, attention to problems of 
education has all but disappeared. . . . From the very beginnings of political 
speculation, as we find it in Plato and Aristotle, political philosophers were sen- 
sitive to the role of education in political life, and they have continued their 
concern to the present day. But their steadfast awareness of, and interest in, 
education has not been sufficient to induce them to seek out the way in which 
education does in fact influence political life. 

Our anthropologist, by describing a contrasting situation, vividly 
demonstrates for us the divorce of our schools and teachers from the 
operating core of other institutions in our society. He shows us the 
Igorots: 

For each ward of 25-50 households there is a central stone platform with an 
adjoining low hut in which the old men sleep. Each of these ward centers is an 
independent unit for certain purposes, but they co-operate to carry out the group 
activities and ceremonials which insure community welfare and continuity. Each 
center is a political center, where the old men decide disputes and enforce the 
customary law. Each center is also a religious center.). . . The platforms are 
likewise social lounging places for the males of the ward. And last, but not least, 


the ward centers are schools. Boys at the age of six or seven leave their homes 
and frequent the centers. . . . The older boys supervise the younger group and 
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teach them their tasks. The old men, in turn, teach the boys the history and 
rituals of the ward and village and allow them to learn the prayers by assisting 
and observing. 

The contrast between the social position of the teacher and the 
school among the Igorots with their position in our society is clear 
enough. Our teachers are not especially active participants in the in- 
stitutions for which they are preparing their students, and, in fact, 
they may actually be forbidden, by rule or community mores, from 
participating at all (in politics, for example). Yet these same teach- 
ers are expected to be the “gatekeepers” to these institutions in that 
they exert a profound influence on the selection and training of stu- 
dents for roles in these systems. 

We are not, of course, suggesting that we can, or ought to, imitate 
our anthropologist’s Igorots. Nonetheless, the contrast to which we 
have been ‘pointing makes clear the extraordinarily difficult situation 
of the school in our society and raises some issues regarding the 
status of teachers and of teaching with us that seem well worth fur- 
ther consideration. Both our psychologist and our sociologist have 
indicated some of the specific problems arising from this situation. 
What, for example, are the teacher's sources of satisfaction in the 
school and in the community? What are his motivations? His role 
conflicts? What sort of economic orientation is generated by teachers 
who constantly perceive themselves as among the most underpaid 
individuals in the society? What sort of political orientation is gen- 
erated by teachers who do not themselves participate in politics? 
What sort of socialization, by unmarried teachers who are largely 
withdrawn from the social life of the community? Since teachers are 
themselves so removed from the market place and the political 
arena, on what basis do they select “material” to be covered, and 
with what validity can they set up and interpret learning experi- 
ences in these areas? What way of life will the school advocate? Will 
it be simply that of the middle class, reflecting primarily the charac- 
ter and social position of the school staff itself? 

We have been overemphasizing the “training” aspects of educa- 
tion. Our social scientists—the historian, the psychologist, the law- 
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yer, the anthropologist—testify also to the “humanistic” side of edu- 
cation. Education not only prepares specifically for other activities 
but rises above them to provide general wisdom. Education not only 
is preparatory to other virtues but is a virtue in itself. Thus our his- 
torian proposes that history teaches “prudence,” “provides a sover- 
eign antidote to provincialism,” teaches the limits of the possible. 
And he challenges the educator: “I know what an educated man 
looks like. Do you? If you have forgotten, or never really have been 
told, I can show you all sorts of splendid specimens.” Our psycholo- 
gist suggests that the school take into account his “formulation of a 
mature, well-adjusted, well-educated person.” Our scientist of law 
records a number of characteristics describing the educated man at 
least as well as they describe the educated lawyer. Our anthropolo- 
gist asks for self-awareness and flexibility in the face of alternatives. 
The function of education here is seen as the development of pru- 
dence, maturity, and creativity. And these not in the service of some- 
thing else—for ulterior reasons, so to speak—but intrinsically, be- 
cause they are “good” in themselves. 

For our social scientists, then, education has these two overlap- 
ping functions, distinguishable in most cases only for analytic pur- 
poses: societal and humanistic. From a societal point of view, a pru- 
dent, mature, and creative person who cannot or does not participate 
in, or contribute to, the functioning of society is not truly “edu- 
cated.” And from a humanistic point of view, if a man is fully en- 
meshed in the functioning of society—as, say, a captain of industry, 
a politician, or a judge—but is not prudent, mature, and creative, 
then he is not “educated.”) 

Actually the weight given these theoretical extremes is deter- 
mined by the nature of the culture, but our writers suggest, rather 
tentatively to be sure, that the way in which education deals with 
these issues also determines the nature of the culture. The question 
of whether education has a significant influence on the policies of a 
society or is itself only a reflection of already existing policies is 
a nice problem begging solution—and high time too. But there is no 
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question about the great expectations held for education in our soci- 
ety. Indeed it may be that we expect too much, as our historian sug- 
gests: “. . . the educator has usually been an incorrigible optimist. 
From Plato to Thomas Jefferson, his path has been paved with illu- 
sions about the perfectibility of human nature and the power of 
reason to cure original sin.” But the conception of education pre- 
sented in our lawyer's citation of Justice Frankfurter’s expectations 
is at once more modest and yet more grand: 

That our democracy ultimately rests on public opinion is a platitude of speech 
but not a commonplace in action. Public opinion is the ultimate reliance of our 
society only if it be disciplined and responsible. It can be disciplined and respon- 
sible only if habits of open-mindedness and of critical inquiry are acquired in the 
formative years of our citizens. The process of education has naturally enough 
been the basis of hope for the perdurance of our democracy on the part of all our 
great leaders, from Thomas Jefferson onwards. 

It is surely not within the calling of the social scientist to assert 
what education ought to do or what its ultimate ends ought to be. 
This is more properly within the calling of the philosopher of educa- 
tion, albeit of late his energy is spent more in censuring our present 
aims than in constructing ideal ones. The social scientist can, how- 
ever, observe what has happened when different ends and purposes 
have been asserted in different times and places and under varying 
conditions. He can help us see education as one of a number of inter- 
locking social institutions necessary for the maintenance of the social 
order. He can help us comprehend the nature of the interaction 
among these institutions. And more, he can help us understand, and 
within limits even predict, the nature of the behavior and interde- 
pendence among individuals and among groups in the pursuit of 
their goals. This is as true for behavior in the educational institution 
as it is for other institutions. And he can help us do this because of 
certain regularities, or, if you will, universals, in the behavior of indi- 
viduals and of groups no matter what the particular institution. 

When we asked our eight colleagues across campus to apply the 
insights provided by their separate sciences to education, we were, 
in effect, asking them to help us understand the universals of human 
enterprise that may also be seen in the educational situation. For it 
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is our perception of these universals and our ability to build curricu- 
lum and practice on them that will, in great measure, determine 
whether education will become sterile—as much education has al- 
ready become, contributing little to either societal or humanistic 
goals—or whether education will be rich, challenging, and capable 
of producing creative individuals and an enlightened citizenry. 

What, then, are the universals that the social scientist sees in the 

school setting? We may summarize briefly as a stimulus to further 
elaboration and specification: 

The school is a social institution. 

Like other institutions, it is embedded in a historical, physical, 
and social environment, which stipulates certain resources and 
limitations. 

It can be conceived as a social system with specific structure and 
function. 


As a social system, it interlocks with other social systems—polit- 
ical, economic, familial—and its structure and function cannot 
be fully understood without reference to the other systems. 

It may, however, also be seen as an entity in its own right, and, as 
such, it may be conceived as a “society in miniature” with func- 
tions that must be carried out, roles that must be filled, regula- 
tions that must be followed, and so on. 

As a society in miniature, it is inhabited by human beings who 
have characteristic needs and drives, capacities and interests, 
aspirations and emotions. 

It has an internal structure, with formal and informal organiza- 
tions, channels of communication, hierarchies of influence, pres- 
tige, and authority. 

It has a culture, with manifest and latent values, traditions, sym- 
bols, and ways of approaching problems; it has, as the anthro- 
pologist might say, “a way of life.” 

It is continually in flux through the maturation and learning of its 
members, changes in policy and in external demands, variations 
in inductees, and variations in the nature of the relationship to 

the other systems. 
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A change in one part of the system is ultimately reflected in 
changes in all other parts of the system, and a change in one 
system is reflected, however tenuously, in all other systems in 
the society. 


Obviously these papers have raised more issues deserving of com- 
ment than we can consider here. But there is one issue which strikes 
us forcibly, and we should like to call attention to it in these con- 
cluding observations: If the school can indeed be viewed systemati- 
cally as a “society in miniature,” what are the educative potentials 
of the school when seen in this way? In effect, what are the univer- 
sals of society at large that can be applied to the school as society? 
The clear implication of a number, if not of all, of the papers is that, 
if the student and the teacher would recognize the class as a social 
system in action, or more broadly as a society, education would be 
facilitated in many significant ways. The student in the class would 
then perceive the universals of history or law or politics or psychol- 
ogy operating at first hand in his own immediate experience. 

Our historian, for example, is concerned with how events in past 
societies can be understood by students of today. The method of in- 
quiry is the cross-examination of testimony by doubt or enlightened 
skepticism. The function of such study is to enable us to profit by 
the experience of others—to avoid the pitfalls of provincialism and 
utopianism and to throw light on our own problems by realizing that 
others have faced and have solved similar problems. But to make the 
experience of others available to ourselves, we must be able to un- 
derstand the experience in their terms, must be able to “get inside 
their skins.” 

The universal here, it seems to us, is the ability to identify with 
others, both in our own time and in other times. This ability is 
founded in a felt appreciation of a common humanity—in the shar- 
ing of purposes and in the recognition of fears, needs, aspirations, 


failures, and successes that make us kin. The development of this 
identification has in the past been achieved, when it was achieved, 
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on a purely personal basis: the fascination of a king, a folk hero, or a 
dictator for particular individuals. Many students never form such 
identification, and for them history remains either an adventure 
story or, more often, dry-as-dust antiquarianism. 

When a classroom is recognized by students as a society, the stu- 
dents’ involvement in the problems—their problems in their society— 
provides a source for potent and effective identification. The issues 
arising in the class have their counterparts in the issues faced by all 
societies, present and past. The problem of power, of individual 
rights, of conflict among groups, of distribution of rewards—every 
society faces these. And these are exactly the kinds of issues found in 
the classroom: the source and use of the teacher's power, the right 
to display unpopular and unorthodox behavior patterns, the settling 
of disputes, the nature of rewards and punishments. The proposed 
potential for the study of history comes from the urgency of a new 
question: What implications does the study of another society, then 
and there, have for the way in which we in this class operate, here 
and now? 

Our scientist of law applies the universals from his field explicitly 
to learning in the classroom as a society, and much of his paper 
would be well worth rereading from this point of view. To cite just 
one or two instances: 

Alleged infractions of law should be handled as much as possible according to 
the norms of decency which the larger society follows when its laws are allegedly 
infringed. ... 

The lawyer is impressed with how often issues of justice will arise within the 
school community. He is impressed, too, with the crucial role of the teacher as an 
educator in these matters where it is the living example and not the verbalization 
that counts most. 

Our anthropologist is equally explicit about the relation of the 
school as society to the society at large. He writes: 

Much of our school society and culture is traditional and wrapped in a long 
enough history to give it a semisacred quality which has kept it from being dis- 
turbed. This acquisition of authority is, of course, what always happens to social 


institutions, but the fact should be so recognized. By being aware of alternative 
possibilities and being willing to consider them without prejudgment, the ad- 
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ministrator should be able to make effective changes. Even some of the pro- 
cedures that “primitive” people have developed may come to have merit. 

Here is a universal we all recognize in education: the stifling of 
attempted innovation by institutionalized tradition. How many 
teachers initially full of creative ideas continue to be innovative over 
the years? How many excellent teaching procedures devised by indi- 
vidual teachers have ever really been seriously considered as alter- 
natives to the “usual” way of doing things? How many readers of 
this symposium will view it as “newfangled” and will react almost 
instantaneously to whatever is unique in the methodological remarks 
as no more than “impracticable dreams”? The perception of this uni- 
versal, however, provides a significant educative potential, for any 
school inevitably runs into problems of choosing between some pro- 
posed new way or the same old way of giving grades, scheduling 
classes, maintaining authority, assessing achievement, reassuring 
parents, and so on. These are real problems, and the students should 
know about them. They should be able to recognize the issues as 
having counterparts in behavior change in society at large—in the 
critical dilemma between traditional and emergent ways of doing 
things. 

What we have been pointing to in some detail in the case of his- 
tory, law, and anthropology holds also for geography, sociology, 
economics, political science, and psychology. Just as the scientists in 
these fields converged on a general systems or societal orientation in 
their conception of the school enterprise, so they may be seen as con- 
verging, at least in their implications, on the view that the teacher 
can make use of the class as a social system or society to facilitate 
learning in the following ways: by encouraging the students to par- 
ticipate in a variety of roles in the school as a society; by helping 
students become aware that, in the operation of the classroom, they 
are in fact dealing with societal problems having their counterpart 
outside the school building; by helping students approach issues in 
the spirit of inquiry, or what our historian has called “enlightened 
skepticism”; by extending the experience of the students by provid- 
ing them with opportunities for identifying with the experiences of 
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people in other times and other places; by interpreting events within 
the school in terms of universals, in such a way that the immediate 
experience illuminates large areas of anticipated experience; by 
holding to the faith, and acting in accordance with the faith, that 
man can, through intelligence, improve his personal and societal lot. 
To what extent the social scientists’ views of education and the con- 
sequent implications for instructional method apply also to the 
study of the biological and the physical sciences and of the arts, we 
are not prepared to say. We would suspect that they apply rather 
more closely than may appear at first glance, but any further com- 
ment is obviously beyond the scope of this paper. 

_ One final observation: It is customary to link educational content 
and method to a choice among “philosophies.” General education, 
the child-centered school, vocational training are all presumably 
supported by one or another philosophy of education (if not of life). 
The philosophy one selects, it is said, is more or less a matter of 
choice, since no crucial experiment can make a final selection among 
philosophical positions. We think the concept of school as ‘society, 
which is propounded in this symposium, is a matter neither of 
choice nor of philosophy; it is a matter of “fact” insofar as such con- 
ceptualizations can ever be facts. There is, however, one “philosoph- 
ical position,” for want of a better term, which enters and which, in 
effect, is responsible for the symposium and for this discussion. This 
position simply is that any operation is more efficient and productive 
when it works “with nature” rather than “against nature.” As our 
geographer points out, man acts to intervene strategically in ongoing 
natural processes, but he cannot generate new processes “against 
nature.” In view of the evidence adduced by the several papers in 
this symposium, one is justified in seriously raising the question 
whether significant parts of our educational practice have not been 
“against nature” insofar as they have been inconsistent with the 
structure and function of education as a social institution. It is to be 
hoped that, among other outcomes, this symposium will help us 
identify the questionable assumptions under which we operate and 
will suggest more fruitful alternative assumptions. ~ 


The Snuper’s Nest 


AN EMBARRASSMENT OF RICHES 


In the earlier pages of this issue, eight social sicentists have talked about 
education from the perspectives of their respective fields. It would be gra- 
tuitous on my part to comment on the excellence of these papers, but per- 
haps the wide range they cover is worth pointing out. If one judges by the 
four time-honored rubrics of educational discussion—“aims,” “content,” 
“method,” and “organization’—it is evident that the papers bear on all 
these. The very excellence and range of these contributions merely em- 
phasize, however, a fact that should be somewhat disturbing to the edu- 
cator. The riches are certain to be embarrassing. 

Within the last few centuries, philosophy has spawned a large number 
of disciplines, which have themselves been prolific. Natural philosophy 
begat the burgeoning family of the natural sciences, and moral and po- 
litical philosophy gave birth to the social sciences. This latter develop- 
ment is, of course, recent to the point of novelty. 

To say that the opening-up and the development of all these fields of 
knowledge have had enormous repercussions for education at all levels 
is merely to restate a platitude of recent history. As there have been more 
and more things to be learned, the problem of how to wedge them into 
the educational program somewhere between kindergarten and graduate 
school has grown increasingly difficult each year. In terms of our four 
rubrics, this problem has been most obvious in regard to content. All 
knowledge can no longer be the province of any student. Some selection 
must be made if we are to stay within the limits imposed by time and 
energy. As Whitehead said: “We must remember that the whole problem 
of intellectual education is controlled by lack of time. If Methuselah was 
not a well-educated man, it was his own fault or that of his teachers. But 
our task is to deal with the five years of secondary-school life.” And the 
difficulty of this choice is what produced Sir Richard: Livingstone’s oft- 
quoted dictum, “The good schoolmaster is known by the number of valu- 
able subjects that he declines to teach.” 

But the problem of choosing content is no longer the sole trouble. The 
rise of the social sciences has brought a similar wealth of suggestions in 
the case of the other three rubrics, as the articles in this issue demonstrate. 
Studies of other societies and cultures as well as studies of our own culture 
(sharpened by the insights gained by studying other societies) have given 
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us an increasing range of choice in regard to the aims, methods, and organ- 
ization of our educational scheme. 

These riches have become embarrassing because the increase in our 
wealth of possibility has been accompanied by an impoverishment in 
what we feel is our power to select among the possibilities. Choice im- 
plies some criterion of selection, and we have become increasingly un- 
certain whether we are entitled to have any such ground or any such set 
of values. Social scientists have been eager to study what various indi- 
viduals and groups appear to value, but our scientists have been hesitant 
to say whether anyone is right. In fact, the tradition of Max Weber in his 
search for “value-free” social sciences has been so strong that anyone 
wanting to do anything with values, except to describe them, has been 
liable to conviction as an ethnocentric and authoritarian personality. As in 
the caucus-race in Wonderland, “All must have prizes.” 

All this has left the educator in a bad fix. He has had to choose to teach 
something in some fashion in order to get on with his job at all. His old 
dodges are familiar. For a while we let each person take his own ethno- 
centric and egocentric way. This was known as the “elective system.” 
Carried to the extreme, that procedure seemed to produce some difficul- 
ties. So we have often turned back to more general ethnocentrism and 
conformity under the label “responsiveness to local needs.” Or we have 
had the uncertainty about values resolved on the basis of power. What 
people can be made to value through force, influence, or propaganda is 
valuable. 
| Another dodge is becoming popular and is particularly likely to be 
adopted in the face of suggestions like those in our present pages. This 
| is the appeal to novelty. The activity of our material economy is based on 
immediate obsolescence in styles. To try to use things up or wear things 
out is to undermine prosperity. Throw it away, and get a new model. 
; Don’t ask why more chrome or tall tail-fins are better. They're new, aren’t 
they? ‘There is more than a little danger that education tends to follow the 

same line of reasoning. But the suggestions made by our present authors 

deserve better treatment than that. Otherwise they, too, will be tossed 

aside to make way for the next new idea. To get some basis on which we 
: can make intelligent choices will not be easy, but we can never use ade- 
quately these or the wealth of other suggestions until we do. And if the 
task is impossible, education is doomed to absurdity. 
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B. DuNKEL 
University of Chicago 


Conference on the American 


High School 


CHALLENGE OF THE NEW ERA 


One thousand leading educators and distinguished laymen will meet at the 
University of Chicago on October 28-30, 1957, to undertake a thorough 
analysis of the problems that the high school faces as it enters a new era 
in American life. This three-day conference is being sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in collaboration with the National Citizens Council for 
Better Schools. 

The central theme of the conference is that the development which has 
taken place in America in the last fifty years was made possible in no small 
measure by that peculiarly American institution, the high school, and that 
the America which will emerge in the next half-century will also be con- 
ditioned by the quality of its secondary education. The objective is to 
evaluate the contributions of the high school to American society, to ana- 
lyze the problems of the high school in the emerging American scene, and 
to give direction to the development of the high school in meeting the 
challenge of the new era. 

The conference will be organized into five general sessions and nine- 
teen group sessions. At the general sessions, broad questions of public 
concern will be discussed by leading educators and laymen. Henry Steele 
Commager, noted historian, will open the conference with an address en- 
titled “A Historian Looks at the American High School.” An address on 
“The Emerging American Scene” by Devereux C. Josephs, chairman of the 
board of the New York Life Insurance Company, will follow. Other gen- 
eral sessions will feature Roy E. Larsen, president of Time, Inc., who will 
address the conference on “Laymen Help Plan the High School of the 
Future”; James B. Conant, former United States Ambassador to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, who will contrast the American high school 
with those abroad in an address entitled “An American Looks at European 
Secondary Schools”; and Lawrence G. Derthick, who will speak on “The 
United States Commissioner of Education Looks at the American High 
School.” The featured general session will be a dinner meeting at the 


‘Conrad Hilton Hotel, which will be addressed by Lawrence A. Kimpton, 


chancellor, and Francis S. Chase, chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. Their topic will be “The High School and 
the Future of America.” 
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At the nineteen group sessions, ten running concurrently through Mon- 
day and Tuesday afternoons and nine on Wednesday morning, particular 
aspects of the role of the high school in the new era will be examined by 
leading school men and laymen. Among these group-session topics are 
“Science Education for the New Era,” “Resolving Conflicting Pressures 
on the High School,” “A New Look at the High School Curriculum,” “The 
High School and College Relationship,” “Achievement Standards in the 
High School,” “Freedom and Discipline in the High School,” “The High 
School and the Changing Dimensions of a World Community,” and “Better 
Utilization of Teachers”—to mention only eight of the nineteen group 
sessions. 

In all, thirty-five leading educators and distinguished laymen will ad- 
dress the conference. In addition to the five named above, those who have 
consented to speak are George W. Connelly, Walter L. Cooper, William H. 
Cornog, Clarence H. Faust, Howard F. Fehr, J. W. Getzels, Robert S. Gil- 
christ, John I. Goodlad, Ernest A. Gray, James G. Harlow, Henry H. Hill, 
Francis Keppel, Howard A. Latta, Gerald B. Leighbody, Kenneth W. 
Lund, John W. Melcher, Lloyd S. Michael, Dorothy E. Norris, I. James 
Quillen, Theodore W. Schultz, Archibald Shaw, William Henry Shaw, 
Marshall H. Stone, L. Lloyd Trump, Ralph W. Tyler, Clyde Vroman, 
Alan T. Waterman, and Gilbert F. White. 

Attendance at this invitational conference will be limited to approxi- 
mately one thousand participants in order to keep the meeting of a man- 
ageable size for a university campus and to provide for maximum par- 
ticipation by those attending. About two-thirds of the group will be 
comprised of high-school principals, school superintendents, high-school 
teachers, scholars in relevant academic fields, professors of secondary edu- 
cation, and representatives from national and state professional organi- 
zations concerned with secondary education. A third of the group will 
consist of prominent and informed laymen who have participated actively 
in the educational life of communities throughout the country. The con- 
ference is designed to provide an opportunity for professional school 
people, scholars in relevant academic fields, and lay citizens to consider 
together the impact of the emerging American scene on the high school 
of the future. 

Inquiries concerning the conference should be directed to Harold A. 
Anderson, conference director, Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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Educational Writings 


BOOK REVIEW 


Ext assisted by JaMes K. ANpERSON, DoucLas W. Bray, and 
Rosert W. Smuts, The Negro Potential. New York 27: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. xvi+-144. $3.00. 

In many ways this slender book deserves to be regarded as the sequel to 
An American Dilemma (New York: Harper & Bros., 1944), Gunnar Myr- 
dal’s classic study of the place of the Negro in American society. The au- 
thors of both place economic organization at the center of their causal 
analysis and treat economic policy as a major aspect of social strategy; both 
relate economic processes to social-cultural ones and to the values of equal 
opportunity and individual self-development. Ginzberg, in fact, takes as 
his point of departure the substantial changes that have occurred since the 
Myrdal investigation was made at the start of World War II. In light of 
these changes he revises Myrdal’s judgments regarding the appropriate so- 
cial policies. Education rightly occupies a much larger place in this study 
than it did in Myrdal’s. 

The Negro Potential is a product of the Conservation of Human Re- 
sources Project, which was initiated at Columbia University during the 
presidency of Dwight Eisenhower. It follows naturally after the Project’s 
basic study of the illiterate and poorly educated (Ginzberg and Bray, The 
Uneducated. New York: Columbia University Press, 1953). Optimum utili- 
zation of the nation’s manpower resources is the criterion in relation to 
which facts are ordered; our Negro population is, indeed, described as “the 
single most underdeveloped human resource in the country” (p. 124). This 
economic value perspective seems to facilitate rigorous analytical thinking 
as some other value perspectives on the race problem do not. At the same 
time this apparently instrumental view of human beings, when applied 
within the framework of American institutions, leads to recommendations 
thoroughly compatible with those which would follow from a principle 
like the intrinsic value and dignity of man. Indeed Ginzberg and his col- 
laborators argue that only a society which values the individual person will 
adopt the measures required to develop and utilize efficiently its sub- 
merged manpower resources. Hence this book can be satisfying and useful 
to those who think that economic criteria should enter into the selection of 
social policies only after the principal ends have been determined on other 
grounds. 

The authors begin with a summary of the changes since 1940 in the 
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economic position of Negroes and of the limitations still imposed upon 
them in the markets for productive services. The bulk of the study is con- 
cerned, however, with the next question: Under what conditions are young 
Negroes prepared to enter the labor market? Much of the excellence of the 
book is attributable to the authors’ acute awareness, on the one hand, that 
technical skills are not the only requirements for economic advancement 
and, on the other, that the schools function within a community setting 
which limits and conditions their ability to transmit both skills and values. 
The volume closes with a chapter of “Lessons for Manpower Policy,” in 
which a wide range of inferences is drawn from this comprehensive yet 
close-knit inquiry. 

In sharp contrast to the situation fifty years ago, about a third of our 
Negro population is now in the North, principally in large cities; another 
third is in southern cities; and only a third remains in the rural South. 
Myrdal’s pessimistic judgment of the Negro’s prospects in southern agri- 
culture is fully borne out by present trends. Nor can it be said that Negroes 
have a firm foothold in southern industry, except in ill-paid, blind-alley 
jobs. Most of the improvement in Negro welfare in the South is a conse- 
quence of participation in the general rise of incomes and in the shift from 
very-low-income agriculture to low-income urban jobs; it does not repre- 
sent any clear-cut improvement in position relative to the white majority. 

Having made these fundamental points convincingly, the authors allow 
themselves a rare lapse into what appears to be wishful thinking: “The 
time is near when the South will have to make a major decision . . . to give 
up the luxury of maintaining segregation in the work place and begin to 
make progressive moves to abandon it, if it is to strengthen its position in 
the never ceasing competition of new plants” (p. 122). It is true that 
Negroes constitute one-fourth of the South’s labor force, but, as the remain- 
der of the analysis shows, white manpower is plentiful in the region, noth- 
ing close to one-fourth of those workers who possess skills which are in 
short supply are Negroes, and Negro opportunities to acquire such skills 
are still grossly inferior to those of whites. In this reviewer's opinion, if sub- 
stantial numbers of southern employers begin to desegregate their plants 
in the near future, they will not do so principally for profit-and-loss reasons. 

In the North and West the position is different. Census statistics show 
only modest improvement in the occupational distribution of Negroes 
since 1940, but this apparent stability covers two contrasting trends. On the 
one hand, substantial numbers of urbanized Negroes have improved their 
positions; they have moved into semiskilled production jobs where they are 
protected by seniority rules and can advance to skilled or supervisory jobs, 
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and into a wider variety of professional and business activities than in the 
South. On the other hand, the Negro population of the North and West has 
approximately doubled since 1940, and the great bulk of the newcomers, 
ill-equipped by their southern experience to participate responsibly in the 
urban economy, have entered jobs on the lowest rungs of the income lad- 
der. To a significant and growing extent, the authors believe, the critical 
limitation on Negro economic advancement in the North and West is the 
relatively undeveloped character of Negro manpower potential. 

Thus the North’s great stake in the quality of southern education is sug- 
gested once more. Skilfully and with statistical economy, the authors docu- 
ment the continuing inferiority, both in quality and in quantity, of southern 
as compared with northern education, and of Negro as compared with 
white education. Moreover this latter difference is by no means confined 
to the South, where those who teach colored children are themselves 
products of the inferior Negro schools. 

The experience of the armed forces, which have now become major 
trainers and users of manpower, shows what a crucial part segregation— 
whether enforced by law or not—plays in the perpetuation of this vicious 
circle. As long as Negro troops were used only in segregated units, they 
performed relatively poorly. Segregation made it impossible to use them 
efficiently: the skills and capacities possessed by individual colored sol- 
diers could not be fully used or developed, and, at the same time, the 
scarcity of leadership and other skills among them impoverished their 
units. The postwar policy of integration provides the basis for solving 
both of these problems, markedly improves Negro soldier motivation, 
and reduces the stereotypic thinking of white soldiers and officers about 
Negroes. Finally, the patent success of the policy demonstrates the prac- 
ticability of rapid changes in the structure of race relations. 

These considerations lead the authors into a more thorough examina- 
tion of the numerous factors involved in the preparation of Negroes for 
civilian jobs, since “the Negro must alter many of his values before he will 
be able to cope effectively with his new situation” and preparation for 
both school and work “occurs within the family, the neighborhood, and 
the community” (p. 93). 

“The rapid movement of Negroes to northern cities represents a sub- 
stantial contribution to solving the problem of developing Negro poten- 
tial” (p. 96). Family incomes rise, and birth rates decline; industrial 
habits affect family life and the developing habits of children; aspirations 
for higher levels of living are stimulated; occupational choices are wider; 
schools are better; the sense of second-class citizenship is diminished. But 
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major inequalities of opportunity remain, and the segregated Negro com- 
munity perpetuates inappropriate values and views of life. “Shared ex- 
perience is a prerequisite for true equality of opportunity” (p. 111, italics 
added ). In the northern cities (and a fortiori elsewhere), if the school 
is to accomplish its primary mission of instruction for Negro children, it 
“must provide special support to compensate for the major values lacking 
at home. Unforunately, . . . the public schools that service Negroes have 
neither the physical nor the personnel resources to meet their primary re- 
sponsibilities, let alone the ability to cope with these additional ones” 
(p. 101). Residential segregation, and the school segregation that follows, 
delay the communication of values appropriate to industrial society and, 
we may add, allow the dominant white majority to remain ignorant of 
the magnitude and character of Negro needs. The authors’ discussion 
of the Negro family and community is, despite its brevity, a major con- 
tribution to intelligent public discussion and decision. Among other things, 
it is an adequate answer to those who are inclined to turn to biological 
differences for an explanation of the persistent gap (even where income 
levels and formal educational opportunities seem equal) between median 
Negro and white educational achievement. 

In summary, Ginzberg and his collaborators stress the need for (1) con- 
tinued prosperity and growth in the national economy as a whole; (2) 
substantial, realistic programs to lift the economic level of the rural South 
and to facilitate migration to areas of greater economic opportunity; (3) 
integration of public schools and more interracial experience at the college 
level as well; (4) marked improvement in the quality of southern edu- 
cation, principally through federal aid; and (5) continued pressure by the 
federal government and voluntary associations against discriminatory em- 
ployment practices. They believe further that leaders in the Negro com- 
munity should place a higher priority than they have in the past on “pre- 
paring young Negroes for the new employment opportunities that have 
been opened up and that are likely to become open in the near future” 
(p. 114). This means the improvement of Negro schooling at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels, with emphasis on English, mathematics, and 
science as well as on vocational training, and with positive interest in 
those industrial jobs which are natural steppingstones for gradual ad- 
vancement in skill, pay, and responsibility. 

Finally, the authors recognize the need for greater efforts to break down 
residential segregation, particularly in the North. While they do not go 
very far with this problem, their analysis suggests that “all-or-nothing” 
solutions for the near future deserve to be regarded with suspicion. The 
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fact is that we shall be fortunate if in this generation we are able to 
achieve (1) some genuine residential integration at the higher income 
and cultural levels, together with (2) the breaking-up of huge concen- 
trations of low-income Negroes into smaller clumps such that substantial 
numbers of Negro children will attend public schools with white children. 

It cannot be said that Ginzberg and his collaborators “understand the 
South,” At more than one point they substitute exhortation and the hope 
of coercive pressure by the rest of the country for further analysis of 
trends and possibilities in that region. In this respect, however, they share 
a withdrawal of both sympathetic insight and the spirit of inquiry which 
is virtually universal in present-day American social science. And they are 
largely redeemed even with respect to the South, as many of us are not, 
by their clear perception that the processes of economic development and 
migration are fundamental to the future easing of our race problem, by 
their clarity about the social-structural preconditions of progress, and by 
the stress they place on facilitation rather than on coercion in formulating 
most of their policy proposals. In any company, this would be a good book. 
Beside its contemporaries, it is a superior one. 


WILLIAM C. BrapBuRY 
University of Chicago 
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Talking It Over: Study Guide by George L. Fersh. New York 36: Joint Coun- 
cil on Economic Education, 1957. Pp. 64. $1.25. 

STEWART, L. JANE; HELLER, Friepa M.; and ALBERTy, ELsIz J. Improving 
Reading in the Junior High School: A Librarian and a Core Teacher Work 
Together. New York 1: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. Pp. viii+68. 
$0.95. 

STODDARD, ALEXANDER J. Schools for Tomorrow: An Educator's Blueprint. New 
York 21: Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1957. Pp. 62. 

Teaching Guide for Mathematics: Kindergarten through Junior College. Chi- 
cago 1: Board of Education, 1957. Pp. iv+80. 

They Went to College Early. Fund for the Advancement of Education, Evalu- 
ation Report No. 2. New York 21: Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
1957. Pp. x+118. 

Trump, J. Ltoyp. An Exciting Profession: New Horizons for Secondary School 
Teachers. Urbana, Illinois: Commission on the Experimental Study of the 
Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School (200 Gregory Hall). Pp. 36. 

UniTep StaTEs DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. Occupational Information for Coun- 
selors: An Annotated Bibliography. Washington 25: Government Printing 
Office, 1956. Pp. iv+16. $0.15. 

UniTep STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WOMEN’s Bureau. 1956 Handbook 
on Women Workers. Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 261. Washington 25: 
Government Printing Office, 1957. Pp. viii+96. $0.35. 

WoELineR, Rosert C., and Woop, M. AuriLLa. Requirements for Certification 
of Teachers, Counselors, Librarians, Administrators for Elementary Schools, 
Secondary Schools, Junior Colleges. Chicago 37: University of Chicago Press, 
1957 (twenty-second edition). Pp. vi+126. $3.50. 


UNESCO (UNESCO Publications Center, 152 West 42d Street, New York 36): 

Education Abstracts, Vol. IX, No. 1, 1957—“Access to Current Literature on 
Education through Periodical Indexes.” Pp. 18 (processed). $0.20. 

Education Abstracts, Vol. IX, No. 2, 1957—“Research in Education: A Direc- 
tory of Organizations, Bibliographical Materials and Periodicals.” Pp. 34 
(processed). $0.20. 

Education Abstracts, Vol. IX, No. 3, 1957—“Leadership and Group Dis- 
cussion: A Selected Bibliography of Techniques and Training.” Pp. 12 
(processed). $0.20. 

Educational Studies and Documents, No. 17, 1957—“Museum Techniques in 
Fundamental Education.” Pp. 56 (processed). $0.40. 

Educational Studies and Documents, No. 22, 1957—“Education Clearing 
Houses and Documentation Centers: A Preliminary International Survey.” 
Pp. 68 (processed). $0.40.. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION: 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1952-1954: Chapter 2, 
Statistics of State School Systems: Organization, Staff, Pupils, and Finances 
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1953-54 prepared by SAMUEL ScHLoss, and Carot Joy Hopson under the 
general direction of Emery M. Foster. Pp. x+142. $0.55. 

Bulletin 1957, No. 1—Accredited Higher Institutions, 1956 by THERESA BircH 
Wixxins. Pp. xxxviii+110. $0.55. 

Bulletin 1957, No. 7—Scholarships and Fellowships: A Selected Bibliography 
by Ricwarp C. MATTINGLY. Pp. iv+28. $0.15. 

Circular No. 498, 1956—“Resident and Extension Enrolment in Institutions 
of Higher Education: November 1955” by MaBet C. Rice and Dorotuy 
Gray under the general direction of Herserr S. Conran. Pp. vi+40 
(processed). $0.30. 

Circular No. 496, 1957—“Opening Enrolment in Higher Educational Insti- 
tutions: Fall 1956” by M. CLEMENs JoHNSON and C. GrorcE Linp under 
the general direction of HERBERT S. Conran. Pp. vi+46 (processed). $0.35. 

Circular No. 498, 1957—“Trends in Significant Facts on School Finance, 
1929-30—1953-54” by Ciayton D. Hutcins, ALBert R. Munse, and 
Epna D. Boouer. Pp. vi+78 (processed). $0.60. 

Education Directory, 1956-1957: Part 8, Higher Education. Pp. 190. $0.65. 

Education Directory, 1955-1956: Part 4, Education Associations prepared by 
EpitH HasweE. Rocers. Pp. 78. $0.30. 
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